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NEWS OF 


F the Prime Minister’s address to Congress at Washington on 

Wednesday was listened to in high quarters in Berlin, as no 
doubt it was, its confidence and vigour must have aroused disturbing 
emotions. Mr. Churchill conveyed no new information, except for 
his statistics of casualties and the statement that the force of 
Lancasters which attacked the Westphalia dams on Sunday night 
numbered 19 ; but he conveyed assurances, which evoked tumultuous 
applause, as to Britain’s resolve to fight on till Japan is reduced to 
impotence as complete as is in store for Germany, and understand- 
ings calculated to be no less welcome at Moscow and Chungking, of 
new campaigns to relieve the pressure on Russia in one continent 
and on China in another. What is being determined in the con- 
ferences at Washington, and how ‘and where the decisions there 
being taken will bear their appointed fruit, was not, and could not, be 
disclosed. But Congress was content, as the rest of the Allied world 
may be equally, to know that expectation will not long remain un- 
satisfied. As always, the Prime Minister avoided excessive optimism, 
refusing either to claim that the war was won or that it soon 
would be, but as a whole his survey of the situation was uniformly 
encouraging. The shipping output of the United States alone, he 
told his audience, now exceeds the total losses of all the Allies. The 
RA-F., it has been stated on equally good authority, is more powerful 
than the Luftwaffe, and capable of more rapid expansion—the more 
so since Mr. Churchill’s assurance that Germany’s aircraft and other 
war industries will be attacked till they are crippled and smashed 
will unquestionably be made good. In all this the co-operation of 
the two great English-speaking countries is complete, alike in its con- 
ception and its execution, and it was of good omen that no passage 
in the Premier’s speech was more loudly cheered than his emphatic 
declaration that “there is nothing more important for the future 
of the world than a fraternal association of our two peoples in 
righteous work both in war and peace.” ‘That is the simple fact, 
basic and incontestable. 


Destruction in the Ruhr 


The breaching .of the two great dams in the Ruhr and Eder 
valleys by bombers under Wing Commander G. P. Gibson was 
probably far the most destructive blow ever delivered by aircraft 
in a single operation. It was a perfect illustration of Air Chief 
Marshal Harris’s policy of long-distance planning, and was the result 
of elaborate previous study, exact timing, and skilful, daring execu- 
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tion, The immense masses of water which swept down the valleys 
have destroyed power stations and bridges and spread to some ofthe 
crowded areas where lie factories vital to Germany’s war industry ; 
much of the stored water-supply which feeds the Ruhr and its rivers 
and canals is cut off. This single raid in itself will have considerable 
effect upon German war production at the source, but it must 
be seen in perspective as one only of a series of shattering blows 
which have recently been delivered by the R.A.F. and are to be 
followed by others which will take the war even further afield 
against the focal points of German industry. Our own and the 
American Air Forces are getting progressively stronger every day, 
while that of the enemy has been weakened by successive defeats 
in Africa and attrition elsewhere, and its capacity for renewal 
diminished by Bomber Command’s attacks on production centres. 
Sir Arthur Tedder understated the case typically last Sunday when 
he said that the German Air Force was “ feeling the pinch.” Con- 
centration, he said, was the essence of air-power. It was, concentrated 
in Africa. It is concentrated also in Britain, whence these raiding 
forces are directed, in greater or lesser degrees of strength, against 
the vital arteries of German power. The effects of these bombing 
attacks on the war as a whole cannot be seen immediately. They 
are cumulative, and will play their decisive part in straining 
Germany’s fighting-power to breaking-point. 


Battle in the Aleutian Islands 


The war in the Pacific has mainly been a question of the posses- 
sion Or conquest of island bases, and for some time it has been 
concentrated on the islands north and north-east of Australia. 
But neither the Japanese nor the Americans have been unaware 
of the potential importance of the Aleutian Islands, which stretch 
out like stepping-stones three-quarters of the way across the 
northern Pacific from Alaska towards Russian territory in Asia. 
The Japanese had occupied and fortified Attu and Kiska, and it 
is on the westernmost of these that the Americans have made 
two successful landings and have had the best of the fierce conflict 
that has ensued. If they succeed in ousting the enemy, as seems 
likely, they will make the Japanese position on Kiska precarious in 
the extreme. The value of these islands lies in their potentiality 
as advanced air-bases. For the Japanese they afford a possible 
way of attacking the United States. For the Americans 
they afford a far more feasible means of attacking Japan, by direct 
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bombing raids on her base in the Kurile Islands, or even on the 
Japanese mainland. Moreover Attu lies near the route of the 
shipping which takes supplies to Russia, at present unmolested, 
but which may not always be immune from attack, Its occupation 
would bring the American front line appreciably nearer the heart 
of Japan. 


Freedom from Want 

The “first United Nations’ conference,” as President Roosevelt 
described it in a message to the chairman, opened at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, last Tuesday. The subject it has to examine is the pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption of the world’s food as a part 
of general planning, and not with a view to the temporary problem 
of relief. It is a body which has met in the first place to ascertain 
facts and secondly to recommend policies for the consideration of 
the Governments represented. The broad aim is to ensure that the 
population of the world, one half of which is in normal times under- 
nourished, shall be able to enjoy a diet adequate in quantity and 
quality for health. Its inquiries therefore will begin at the con- 
sumers’ end, and will ask what quantities of various kinds of food 
were consumed before the war and what quantities should have been 
consumed under a scientific diet. It will go on to consider what food 
was actually produced before the war, and what should be produced 
to meet the consumers’ need. The constructive work in the inquiry 
will consist in equating production and consumption by organisation 
of distribution. The delegates are not plenipotentiaries. Their job 
is to ascertain the facts and find the means by which this first part 
of the problem of “freedom from want” can be solved. The con- 
ference will not be concerned with the stabilisation of production 
at the old low level, but with a vastly increased production, for 
which modes of payment must be found by exports from the con- 
suming countries. It follows that trade in food cannot be isolated 
from other considerations of world trade. But the present con- 
ference is to be regarded as the first of a series which together should 
build up a complete picture of world economic organisation. 


The Coal Agreement 


What threatened to be a serious hitch in the working of the new 
national conciliation and arbitration machinery for keeping peace 
in the coal industry occurred in the Northumberland and Cumber- 
land districts, where the miners found themselves held up by the 
wage agreement of 1940. Under the operation of this agreement 
the owners were in a position to refuse to allow a question of 
increased overtime to be referred to national arbitration. A way 
out of the difficulty has been found by Lord Greene’s Board of 
Investigation. Where an arbitrator decides that there has been a 
substantial change in circumstances, district wage agreements may 
be opened for review by the district reviewing authority on the 
application of either party ; but they will be referred to the national 
board if the application requires to be dealt with on a national basis. 
In effect the 1940 district agreement is to be treated as if it had been 
made by the national negoziating committee. It seems that in the 
eyes of the miners the owners in Northumberland and Cumberland 
were making use of an earlier agreement to deprive the workers 
of advantages which would have come to them under the concilia- 
tion scheme ; and for this reason the whole scheme became unaccept- 
able to the men. There was some genuine misunderstanding re- 
garding the bearing of the new scheme on the 1940 agreement— 
which, in fact, it did not effect at all—but that has now been cleared 
up, and a welcome and hopeful spirit of harmony appears to be 
pervading the industry. 


The Home Guard 


It was characteristic of Mr. Churchill that the one domestic 
engagement which he insisted on keeping even when absent in 
America was a broadcast to the Home Guard on their third anni- 
versary. From the very first moment of their creation, when there 
was threat of invasion, Mr. Churchill believed in the Home Guard 
(then known as Local Defence Volunteers), and he believes in them 
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today. They might have been called on to save the country jp 
1940 by dealing with parashots and holding up raiding-partig 
when there weie few organised troops available, and their presence 
here today will justify the despatch of the majority of the Army 
to service overseas. They are equipped now, as they were not ther, 
for a wide range of military duties. Some are already experienced 
in handling anti-aircraft guns ; some have that precision of training 
which enabled them to make a fine show when they took ove 
guard duty at Buckingham Palace. Among them are boys of seven. 
teen and veterans of the last war; and a majority of them ar 
working hard every day in industry, agriculture or professional jobs, 
All must devote a fixed amount of time to training, and most exceed 
it. They are under military discipline. Every town or village has 
its local unit. The men know the districts in which they serve, 
and the duties assigned to them. They hive néver been put to the 
final test, and perhaps never will be, but the mere fact that they 
are there, ready at any time, reduces the danger. 


The Difficult Age . 


The registration during last year of 1,442,361 boys and girls 
between the ages of 16 and 18 in England and Wales has enabled 
the Board of Education to get down to the study of one of its most 
baffling problems,—what is to be done for those young people who 
have left school, have started to earn their living, but have not yet 
the formed minds of adults? The years between 16 and 18 area 
fruitful period in the development of boys and girls who are stil] 
at school or in training, and they are not less critical for those who 
have gone out to fend for themselves. In what way can the latter 
be directed to a profitable use of their leisure? Registration has 
enabled the Local Education Authorities to arrange interviews with 
the boys and girls who were not at school or already members of 
youth organisations, and flearly three quarters of those interviewed 
were recommended to undertake what is called in official language 
an “approved activity.” Many readily agreed to go in for some 
form of pre-Service training, or training for nursing or the Land 
Army, and others joined civilian youth organisations. In some 
districts where young people were eager to join some kind of 
organisation it turned out that there were no facilities. In some 
cases their hours of work were too long to allow them to undertake 
anything more—hence some very important recommendations regard- 
ing hours of work—and in other cases, after a short trial, they gave 
up the “approved activity.” Drift and aimlessness—those are the 
dangers. The reports of the authorities clearly point to the need 
for an extended period of education, and they show also that it 
is urgent. 


Impoverished Clergy 


The underpayment of the clergy has long been a problem of deep 
concern to the Church of England. A report prepared by a Com- 
mission of the Church Assembly shows chat more than §,000 out 
of 12,000 incumbents have less than £400 a year, and that some 
hundreds have less than £300. In the days of the diminishing 
purchasing-power of the pound such incomes are utterly insuffi- 
cient to enable a parson to maintain his house and feed and educate 
his family; his spiritual work is under the handicap of constant 
pecuniary anxiety. The Commission was faced by the fact that 
there is a great disparity in incomes, some of the livings which 
carry greater responsibilities having the smaller emoluments. With 
a view to diminishing extreme poverty it is recommended that in 
suitable districts parishes should be united, and that the surplus of 
incomes from the better-paid livings should be pooled and dis- 
tributed among the poorest. Even so the pool made available would 
be small, and the minimum income aimed at under the scheme 
is only £400 a year, with a house free—which, with taxation and 
the cost of living anything like as high as they are today, is wholly 
inadequate for the proper support of a rector or vicar with a wife 
and family. The obvious fact is that fresh sources of money ought 
to be made available. The Free Churches without any endowments 
support their ministers out of the voluntary contributions of theif 
congregations. Are Anglican congregations unequal to a similar 
effort? 
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CONDITIONS OF PEACE 


N one sense it is altogether premature to be discussing the 

conditions on which peace shall be made with either Germany 
or Italy. Germany and Italy are still undefeated. Germany 
still holds down almost all Europe. Italy has lost her oversea 
empire—most of it ill-gotten—but her European territories, 
including Sicily and Sardinia, are still intact, except for air-raids, 
and though no doubt “ consternation,” as a Madrid message has 
it, is the prevalent emotion among her population, none of the 
rumours of fundamental political change, much less of capitula- 
tion, have any dependable basis so far. None the less it is reason- 
able to assume that Italy will be suing for peace sooner than 
Germany—perhaps much sooner—and it is well that some 
thought should be given, as no doubt it has been in the quarters 
most concerned, to her treatment in that event. About one point 
there can be no doubt or question. There will in the strict sense 
be no conditions of peace, for the Casablanca decision on 
unconditional surrender stands, and nothing will alter it. But 
that does not quite close discussion. Italy, sooner or later, 
before or after she has been invaded, will have to put herself 
unconditionally into the hands of the Allies, submitting to the 
presence of an army of occupation and the use of her territory 
as base for military operations elsewhere. Nothing less than that 
can be considered. Nothing less would satisfy the demands of 
justice. Italy's record of unprovoked aggression against small 
States for the last thirty years and more has been outrageous. But 
Allied action towards Italy will not be vindictive. While any 
surrender by her must be absolutely unconditional, that does not 
exclude assurances, public or private, as to the nature of the treat- 
ment she may expect. She would have to take them on trust—or 
leave them. She will be at the Allies’ mercy in any case at no 
distant date. Whether she submits before or after invasion and 
relentless bombing is matter for her own decision. 


So much for Italy. The question of the treatment of Germany 
is an affair of longer date, but the memorandum on the subject 
which some thirty-six Members of Parliament, almost all Con- 
servatives, have just published is not untimely. There are 
fundamental questions on which all minds should be clear, and 
a document which in temperate language focuses attention on 
them has an indisputable public value. Any such document 
must conform to certain fundamental pre-conditions. A number 
of broad principles were laid down in the Atlantic Charter, and 
nothing said or done since supersedes them. They are briefly 
these: no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned ; respect for the right 
of all people to choose the form of government under which 
they will live; the enjoyment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access on equal terms to the trade and 
to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity [mot for their military equipment]; the 
disarmament of aggressive nations, pending the establishment of 
a wider and permanent system of general security. Not quite all is 
plain sailing here. That had better be admitted frankly. One 
principle—the first—threatens trouble, and though the threat may 
not materialise the possibility that it will must be considered. 
In the first place, to secure a genuinely free expression of the 
wishes of a more or less mixed population on the morrow of a 
war which has almost inevitably involved large displacements 
and evacuations is always difficult, and plebiscites held under such 
conditions rarely yield satisfactory results. In the second, the 
delimitation of the area within which an expression of the 
popular will is sought is liable to be a controversial question. 
Third, and perhaps most important, how far is this principle 


to be considered paramount? Take, as an example, the case of 
East Prussia and Danzig (whether considered separately or 
together). A by no means negligible case has been made for 
the transfer of both these areas tu Poland on geographical and 
strategic grounds. Will the inhabitants of East Prussia and 
Danzig be justified in invoking the Atlantic Charter against 
such a measure? Similar cases readily present themselves. 
The question of phrasing the principle less sweepingly might 
be considered. 

On territorial dispositions the Conservative memorandum takes 
a questionable line. From the great majority of its recom- 
mendations, such as the effective disarmament of Germany, the 
restoration of full sovereignty to all countries occupied by German 
forces, the arrest and trial of alleged war criminals, the 
restoration or replacement to the utmost extent possible of all loot 
from conquered countries, prohibition of private loans to 
Germany (the calling-in of the loans prodigally extended after 
the last war was the beginning of the financial and economic 
breakdown that gave Hitler his opportunity), there will be ao 
dissent. But the territorial proposals are in another category. 
East Prussia, say the signatories, should not form part of Germany 
or of Prussia; the Rhineland, including Rhenish Westphalia, 
should be separated from the rest of Prussia and made an 
independent German State, transfers of populations being arranged 
where necessary to facilitate these arrangements. Such pro- 
visions, of course, have prima facie a great deal to commend 
them. The more Germany is broken up—the more, that is to 
say, the Nazi policy of complete unification is reversed—the 
better; on military grounds at any rate. A return to a largely 
autonomous Bavaria and Saxony and Wiirttemberg and the rest 
would be a wholly reassuring move. But everything depends on 
how the change is effected, whether voluntarily from within, or 
by pressure or ultimatum from without. This is a matter of 
expediency, not of justice. No penalty could be commensurate 
with the crimes Nazi Germany has committed in the last four 
years. But the essential of any peace settlement is that it shall 
ensure the maximum of stability and permanency. It is in the 
light of that that such a proposal as the forcible break-up of 
Germany must be approached. 

The precedents are not encouraging. Nothing move inevitably 
and infallibly solidifies the unity of a country than threats to that 
unity from without. It has been said by Austrians that Austria 
would never have wanted an Anschluss with Germany if the 
Treaties of Versailles and Trianon had not forbidden it. French 
patronage of Dr. Dorten’s visionary Rhineland Republic in 1919, 
and the fate that befell that artificial and all but stillborn attempt 
at separation, are not quite forgotten.yet The one way to dispel 
any hope of acquiescence in the partial break-up of Germany 
would be to impose it under the peace treaty. But while the ulti- 
mate decision about Germany’s constitutional structure—whether 
federation, confederation or complete unification—must be made 
by Germans themselves the Allies have no call to recognise 
the principle of unification in their dealings with Germany 
when the war is over. There will inevitably be a lengthy 
period of Allied occupation, involving control of disarmament, 
food administration, rail and air transport, perhaps in part of 
education (the Conservative Members here propose a degree 
of control which may raisé more difficulties than they seem 
to appreciate) and temporarily of the Press. In all this 
the alternatives of centralisation ‘and decentralisation are open. 
Here lies the Allies’ opportunity. Centralisation may in some 
respects be more convenient, decentralisation will unquestion- 
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ably be more expedient. In all such administrative matters, 
particularly in those where, like food-supply, the interest of the 
inhabitants is engaged, let the unit be the German State as it 
existed under the Weimar constitution. For administrative pur- 
poses indeed one step further might be taken, Westphalia and 
Brandenburg being treated individually, and not as parts of a 
vast, unwieldy Prussia. Local authorities would, no doubt, have 
to be reconstituted, but there need be no serious difficulty about 
that. German citizens will for a period of years be under Allied 
control, and that control will inevitably touch their life at every 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK : 


the Air Ministry that I could never understand why the Allies 
had never bombed Ostia,—an operation which, apart from inflicting 
legitimate damage on the port of Rome, would be calculated to have 
a considerable moral effect in Rome itself without the material effects 
which on many grounds might be regretted. An hour’ or two later 
jt was announced that Ostia had, in fact, been bombed the previous 
night. As to attacking the Italian capital, my own view has always 
been that unless important military considerations were involved, 
which so far has not been the case, it would be inadmissible 
vandalism to risk destroying memorials and remains which are the 
heritage of all the world and by no means the possession of their 
present caretakers, But in two respects the position has changed. 
If a determined assault on Italy is part of the Allied plans, then 
even Rome cannot claim unconditional immunity. Daylight bomb- 
ing, moreover, in which the Americans are specialising, has now 
attained a degree of precision—as last Friday’s raid on Kiel 
demonstrated—which should make it perfectly possible to attack 
successfully the industrial installations on the outskirts of the capital 
without endangering at all the Forum or the Colosseum or the Arch 
of Titus. Still less need there be anxiety about the Vatican 
City. Since Flying Fortresses last week bombed Civita Vecchia, 
apparently by day, from an African base, there would clearly be no 
difficulty about the shorter flight to Rome. . . . Since this was 
written it has been stated that R.A.F. leafiets dropped over the 
lialian capital include Rome among the cities to be bombed. If 
that has to happen it will be a matter for regret but not for protest. 

* * * 7 


O N Monday morning I observed to a squadron-leader attached to 


Whoever is responsible for the disclosure that the attack on the 
dams in Westphalia was suggested by a German Jewish refugee 
specialist now practising in London, its publication seems a shocking 
piece of ineptitude. Not only has it given Goebbels invaluable 
material for his anti-Jewish propaganda, but the Gestapo, even 
though they cannot precisely identify the particular refugee con- 
cerned, are perfectly capable of taking reprisals egainst the relatives 
of everyone answering to the general description given in the British 
Press. 

* . * 7 

No one who reads the papers or listens to the wireless can have 
failed to notice the frequeney with which posthumous awards of 
the Victoria Cross are announced. Statistics are probably against 
me, but the impression I get as a casual listener is that actually 
more awards go to the dead than to the living. If this is the case, 
or nearly the case, I cannot help questioning the wisdom of the 
principle, and I find I am by no means alone in that view. It is, 
of course, not to be suggested for a moment that lesser desert in 
the case of the living should take precedence over greater desert in 
the case of the dead ; but, in fact, where deeds of such outstanding 
valour are concerned there can be no nice measurement admitting 
of precise comparisons. There are beyond question twice as many 
men who deserve the Cross as have received it, but the number of 
recipients must be limited, or the award would not be the signal 
distinction it was always meant to be. And, everything being so 
equal, it is surely better that the Victoria Cross should go to a 
man who survives to appreciate the honour he has earned than to 
one who can never know of it. Every surviving V.C., moreover, is 


point. To lay it down that during the period ‘of occupation gj 
relations with the population will be conducted through th 
State capitals only, not through Berlin (except in the case ¢ 
Prussia) would be perfectly legitimate policy on the Allies’ par, 
and the habit thus created might quite possibly lead Bavariay 

and Saxons and the- others to recognise the advantages of th | 
system under which they lived till Hitler imposed centralisation fa 
and Gauleiters on them. The idea (which has good, though ng § p 
public, parentage) is capable of being developed further, | 
certainly ought not to be dismissed. 


an example and an inspiration. The dead—it is sad but inevitable} ° 
can never be so remembered, except by their closest friends ang C 
kin, in these tumultuous days. Where so many more recommend. | # 
tions are sent in than can possibly be approved some change o b 
proportion in favour of the living wou!d seem to be justified. 

n 


. * a * 


I drew attention recently to the College of Divine Metaphysia § 
a degree-conferring institution incorporated in the State of Indiam ¢ 
and with an English Branch Office at an address at Boscom, y 
Bournemouth. In that connexion a question end answer in th ’ 
House of Commons on Tuesday ate worth recording. Mr. Geoffrey l 
Mander, having made an enquiry regarding the disposal of th I 
funds administered by the University Grants Committee, asked t 
in a supplementary: I 

“Can my right hon. friend give an assurance that none ¢ ( 

this money will be allowed to go to a bogus university a I 

Boscombe known as the College of Divine Metaphysics, Incor- I 
porated, Indianapolis? ” 

to which the Minister of Health replied: ( 

“ My hon. friend can assume that any money available wil 1 

be carefully and properly distributed. I noticed that Janus has 

been looking two ways.” 1 

He has—and sees some things that he doesn’t tell. 

* * * * 

On re-reading this week part of H. A. L. Fisher’s History of 
Europe I struck a term unnoticed before. “The Normans,” writes 
Dr. Fisher, “to the marine skill of the Scandinavians added all 
that was then known of cavalry warfare and the poliprcetic art” 
Historians, however eminent, should really not write so. The 
last word but one is unknown to the Concise Oxford Dictionary ot 
the two-volume Shorter Oxford Dictionary. The major ten-volume 
edition does indeed quote De Quincey on “ the poliorcetic engines 
of the ancients,” but that hardly makes the word English. It is not 
English, and not all of us have within arm’s reach a Liddell and 
Scott to enable us to chase down the Greek original and discover 
that it means pertaining to sieges. Why not just “cavalry warfare 
and the art of siege ”? 

* * . * 

I am glad to see that the Cambridge University Press has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form (at 6d.), under the title Prospects and 
Policies, the series of five speeches on national and international 
affairs which Mr. Herbert Morrison delivered on various occasions 
between December of last year and April of this. They form 2 
coherent and considered programme, and in view of the Home 
Secretary’s position, both in the War Cabinet and in his own party, 
obviously deserve serious study. 


* * * * 


Some readers, it appears, share my dislike of the B.B.C.’s “Good 
morning to you if you’ve just joined us” salutation, some do not. 
So, no doubt, it must be. Quot homines. ... 

* * 7 * 

I understand that someone (the information is exclusive) has told 
Hitler he should award a double-damn to the R.A.F. He has been 
interned for the duration. JANuS. 
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THE NEXT ACT 


By STRATEGICUS 


N the end General Alexander’s offensive proved to be a model of 
] the true “blitz” and, with completely unexpected suddenness, 
achieved a success which even the most sanguine had not thought 
possible. If one can summon enough detachment to examine the 
final phase with complete objectivity surely it must seem that the 
enemy lost all hold on sanity. The spectacle of the two most exalted 
commanders, in this débacle, setting up a sort of tariff of behaviour 
for the units to which they surrendered strikes one as the height of 
incongruity. But it was not put to shame by the behaviour of the 
enemy troops. The campaigns in Africa have been distinguished by 
many absurdities ; but the élite of the shrinking reservoir of select 
German troops appear to have acted in Tunisia, on several occasions, 
as if they were hastening to a football match rather than insisting on 
being placed in the prisoners’ camps. 

There are in these episodes a number of important lessons that 
may guide us in the phase to which we are hastening, or mislead us 
if we do not interpret them aright. The most important seems to 
be the greatness of the results of a true “blitz” attack. It is now 
clear that Alexander destroyed the organisation cf the enemy army 
with a completeness generally limited to the theoretical text-books. 
At the end Arnim could not issue orders to his army because he had 
lost all contact with it. The complex nervous system which 
normally enables the commander to know all that is happening in 
the units of the army, and to direct the appropriate reactions, had 
been cut into fragments. The army appears to have become a mere 
collection of units of varying size, with a morale varying from the 
normal high level of good troops to the nervous exhilaration of a 
hysterical mob, 

What produced this astounding breakdown was not the numbers 
of the Allied tanks, guns and planes so much as the perfectly con- 
trolled mass and speed of the attack. The capture of Tunis might 
perhaps have been anticipated; but the enemy were allowed 
no time to take their stations in Bizerta. They had no breathing- 
space to recover between Bizerta and Tunis before they were hustled 
into disorder and dismay by the converging attack of the victorious 
Allies. Even if we can see the reasonableness of that development, 
the swift break-through at Hammam Lif, across the Cape Bon 
southern bastion, can only be explained by the overwhelming effect 
of the swift turn eastward of the Sixth Armoured Division. The 
momentum of the attack carried all before it; and in this complete 
destruction of a select army there is given once again a demonstra- 
tion of the overwhelming effect of a full armoured attack when it is 
provided with adequate air-cover and launched on right lines. 
The significant fact is that a British General launched it and a team 
of Allied commanders carried out the plan. 

It is, of course, ridiculous to suggest that mere numbers or metal 
were the cause of the enemy defeat. It may be admitted that the 
blows upon the Tunis road, between Tunis and Bizerta and against 
Hammam Lif were delivered by superior forces. But the all-over 
numbers can hardly have attained that three-to-one superiority 
which was found necessary to breach the defensive at its best on the 
western front in the last war. Nor does it appear that we can 
explain the breakdown in morale by the recognition of the enemy 
troops that they were fighting in a narrow bridgehead with no hope. 
Some of the German prisoners have provided their captors with 
information that proves conclusively how complete is the official 
control of news in Germany. If they had been fighting in Tibet 
they could not have been more ignorant of events in Africa. There 
was a lapse in morale, as there was during the last war ; and perhaps 
we can realise the full bearing of this breakdown by comparing 
the end of the North African campaign with the beginning. What 
would have happened if Wavell and his troops had taken as decisive 
the immense disparity between their and the enemy’s numbers and 
equipment? Outnumbered ten to one, outgunned twenty to one, 
they fought with such finish that it was taken for granted they 
vould go on to Tripoli. 

When Major-General Moritz von Drebber, commander of the 


297th Infantry Division, was taken prisoner at Stalingrad he said: 
“TIT must tell you that from the moment we found ourselves in the 
Stalingrad ring many of our generals thought it senseless and 
criminal to continue further resistance.” Some such reaction as 
that took place in the enemy armies last week in Tunisia. The 
umpire had given them out, they rolled off in their lorries to im- 
prison themselves. Nations in which a military tradition is ingrained 
are liable to such reactions. “One cannot -always be victorious. 
Today to thee, tomorrow to me.” The capitulation of France is 
explicable by that attitude. Perhaps it is as well that we are not 
a military nation. Some ignorance of the book of rules has saved 
us ; that and a useful lack of imagination and a traditional blind 
eye for the signals of prudence. We never know when we are 
beaten, and, fortunately for the world, Germany never knows when 
she has won. We have fought through hopeless odds to the complete 
eradication of the enemy from the’ African Continent. We have 
fought through a worse battle to a greater victory. We have worked 
our way through complete unpreparedness and complete incom- 
prehension of the trend of modern warfare to armed strength and 
real expertise in that difficult art. 

But this is still only the end of the beginning. All our past 
achievement has no meaning if it is not a curtain-raiser for the real 
play. But it is useful to recognise that something real has been 
accomplished. The Eighth Army has already won such fame that 
it had little to do beyond giving the enemy army some indication 
that it was still in being. It was not, in fact, what Montgomery 
did in Northern Tunisia that assisted so much in the Allied victory: 
it was what he did at El Alamein, Mareth and on the Wadi Akarit. 
General Anderson fought the last phase as a master might have done. 
The Americans are no longer a collection of splendid physical, 
courageous and technically expert human beings ; they have become 
the seed of a great army. And France has found herself again. 
More than that, the generals have not only convinced the enemy 
that they are professional soldiers, they have convinced themselves. 
It may be misleading ; but it is nevertheless a great asset that they 
have discovered that even the pick of German troops can crack. 

So the scene-shifters are busy behind the curtain, and before very 
long the new and vital act will take the stage. We have to invade 
the Continent. We have, of course, done so already ; and the enemy 
has a much better appreciation of that fact than many English critics. 
In the Frankfurter Zeitung there recently appeared an article in 
which the following sentence occurred: “Here, in the midst of our 
country, is real war, waged without limit or measure, implacable 
on those whom it strikes.’ That speaks for itself ; but it occurred 
before the quickening of the offensive which has marked the last 
week or so. The destruction of the two great dams is only one of 
the most recent of the heavy blows, and it is far from certain that 
it will be the worst. Perhaps more relevant to the issue of invasion 
is the marked development which was scen in the last phase of 
the Tunisian campaign ; for the problem of establishing a sufficiently 
deep bridgehead to permit of decisive development must depend to 
a very large degree indeed upon the nature and extent of the air co- 
operation. 

This problem is not so much to gain a footing on the Continent 
as to gain it sufficiently cheaply and swiftly for the enemy counter- 
attack to be overcome. It is not so much securing a foothold as 
maintaining it. In the final account it is largely irrelevant to insist 
that the whole of the enemy’s vulnerable sea-frontiers cannot be 
equally fortified. They are fortified where fighter-cover can be most 
easily provided, where also the Allied communications are shortest 
and most easily defended. It is for this reason that so much must 
depend upon the air-factor. On the other hand, it is idle to suggest 
that the enemy is as strong this year as he was last, idle to imagine 
that he can depend upon the local population not to interfere with 
his reaction to an invasion. If the air-cover can destroy the shore 
defences over,a sufficiently broad and deep area, if it can isolate 
the battlefield with some approach to completeness, half the problem 
will have disappeared, Finally, if the aircraft can reproduce that 
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terrible bombardment which they inflicted on the enemy in Tunisia, 
things may go much better than we are entitled to count upon. 

Someone summed up the position, the other day, in words that 
cannot be bettered: “ The bitterest part of the fight is over, the 
hardest is about to begin.” Yet we have many pawns in our hands. 
Although we may not strike in more than a few selected places the 
enemy has to defend all. Before the blows are actually launched 
he is, in fact, subject to the most effective compulsion to disperse 
his force when his safety depends upon its concentration. He has, 
moreover, created for himself difficulties which a wiser opponent 
would never have challenged. His New Order is only different 
from the old order of slavery in being infinitely more cruel. With 
half a chance the peoples at present held down by unprecedented 
barbarities will take their revenge. Indeed, all who know warfare 
and know what the Germans are view that prospect with profound 
misgiving, since it may lead to further suffering for the occupied 
countries, 


HEALTHY AGRICULT URE 


GRICULTURE has already staked its claim to early and 

special treatment in the reconstruction period; as early as 
1940 it secured a Governmental pledge to maintain a healthy and 
well-balanced agriculture after the war. What grounds are 
there, however, for the generally held belief that agriculture should 
receive special treatment, and what does this “healthy” agri- 
culture mean? 

To some a healthy agriculture means an agriculture that is sturdy 
enough to stand on its own feet; to many, and certainly to all 
interested parties, it means large profits to the present number of 
farmers, and probably a large acreage under the plough. To the 
extent that this implies, as it has done in the past, the maintenance 
of uneconomic production by extensive subsidisation we must re- 
cognise that it entails a sacrifice of national income, and be clear 
as to the grounds on which we are accepting such a sacrifice. 

A case for agricultural subsidisation based, as it often is, on the 
requirements of defence, seems inadequate. Admittedly a large 
and flourishing peace-time agriculture can be expanded more rapidly 
in the event of war, but such a policy holds grave dangers. This 
country can never be completely self-sufficient in war-time, and it is 
therefore essential that on defensive grounds we should at all times 
have a large tonnage of merchant-shipping available. The size 
of our merchant-fleet will, however, be the greater the less self- 
sufficient we are in peace-time. For example, pre-war we were 
importing some § to 6 million tons of feeding-stuffs per annum, 
which represented about ro per cent. of our total imports. On 
the outbreak of war imports of feeding-stuffs were cut drastically, 
and home production pushed up, whilst at the same time we were 
able to fall back on our reserves of cattle. A large volume of 
shipping was thus released for bringing in vital war-products. 

From the narrower view point of cost, too, agriculture isan un- 
mtisfactory investment for defence. In peace-time only restricted 
appropriations are available for defensive preparations, and it is 
essential that they should be used in the most economical ways. 
The £25 million which we spent on subsidising wheat in the years 
1931-1937, for example, would have given us, say, 2 million tons 
dead-weight of cargo shipping, or an increase of roughly 8 per 
cent. on our total pre-war merchant-fleet. The small increase in 
acreage secured by the subsidies (acreage increased by about .5 
million acres 1931-35, for example, but by far the greater part 
of this increase was at the expense of oats and barley), cannot com- 
pare with the enormous advantage to us of an extra 2 million tons 
of shipping. Even more striking is the case of sugar-beet, which 
had cost the country about £75 millions from 1924 up to the out- 
break of war. A reserve stock equal to a whole year’s consumption 
pre-war could have been bought for something like {£10 million. 
Against this, the annual home sugar-beet production in pre-war 
years covered less than three months’ consumption annually, in 
spite of the enormous subsidies. Such examples clearly demonstrate 
the costliness of this form of agriculture subsidisation. 
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There is, however, one way in which we might bring Prosperity | co 
to the farmer, and at the same time achieve a desirable socig J gel 
objective and incidentally make a valuable contribuuon to ow § pe 
defensive preparations. Adequate nutrition requires a substantig § th 
increase in the consumption of the protective foods, such as milk, | we 
poultry-products, fruit and vegetables. It is fortunate that this 
country is well-suited to produce these commodities, and, in view | 
of their perishable nature, they enjoy a high degree of natumj § ad 
protection. There is everything to be said, therefore, for increasing J na 
the production of these commodities. The Government may, how. } fib 
ever, need to encourage their consumption, as it is doing today, J to 
where personal income is insufficient to purchase adequate quantities J pe 
or the value of the foods is insufficiently realised. In this way J is 
the farmer gains, but there is the fundamental difference in this J is 
case that the subsidy is aimed at improving the national health, and J th 
not at aiding the farmer for the sake merely of maintaining a large | wi 
profitable agriculture 

This subsidisation of consumption need not cost the Government } ad 
large sums. According to figures given in a report on A Post 
war Agricultural Policy for Great Britain recently published by 
a group of peers, it is likely that for £224,500,000 of produce sold of 
the farms in this country in 1937-38 the consumer paid a sum in 
the neighbourhood of £522,000,000. This margin of some £ 300,000,000 
gives an indication of the tremendous cost of our present distribution 
scheme and the possibilities of helping agriculture and the consumer, 
without additional cost to the Exchequer, merely by rat.onalising 
our marketing and processing schemes. 

In many quarters the maintenance of the health of the soil is an 
argument used to justify a policy of subsidising agriculture. Par 
ticular importance is attached to the growing of grain crops, which 
it is thought are essential for a healthy, well-balanced farming. The 
results of recent research work suggest, however, that the physical 
properties of the soil can be maintained just as efficiently, perhaps 
more so, by keeping land under grass, provided it is good grass.* 
Good grassland, besides being the principal feeding-stuff of our 
livestock population, is, at the same time, a crop which conserves 
the fertility of the soil for use in times of emergency—e.g., for 
rapidly stepping-up the production of wheat and other grain crops 
in war-time. This country is particularly suited to the production 
of grass, and much can be done by the farmer to help Nature and 
himself by careful selection of seed, scientific manuring and im- 
proved methods of preserving the grass for feeding purposes. It 
must be remembered, however, that all this question is oniy one 
of a marginal adjustment. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of arable farming wou!d hardly 
propose more than 15-17 million arable areas, including temporary 
grass ; but we had 13 million acres before the war, and will probably 
be able to maintain at least as many economically without Exchequer 
assistance after the war, in view of the increase in mechanisation, 
&c., which has occurred. If this were borne in mind, there would 
be less fear in the hearts of those who imagine this country wil 
be one great pampas area if a nutritional policy is adopted.t 

A word of warning must be given here. It will be necessary 
to take active steps to ensure, for the sake of a healthy soil, that 
the farmer, whatever he is producing, does not live on his capital. 
Prices must cover total costs, including those of keeping the soil 
in a good condition by up-to-date methods, and Agricultura] Com- 
mittees, on the lines of the War Agricultural Executive Committees, 
must see that the farmer looks after his land. 

Pasture, of course, has the added advantage of needing relatively 
little labour compared with grain crops, which have been seriously 
handicapped in this country by heavy labour costs. To some, how- 
ever, this might appear a drawback as agriculture is looked to to 
provide employment. But agriculture has no special virtue as an 
employer of labour. Assuming that our efforts to provide full 
employment by economic methods prove unsuccessful, and that it is 
necessary to use some form of public works, the advantage lies im 
employing labour in, say, building houses or making roads. By 





* See British Agriculture—a ‘report of an inquiry organised by Viscount 
Astor and B. Seebohm Rowntree—Ch. III. 

t See Agricultural Reconstruction, pub'ished by the Conservative Com- 
mittee on Post-War Reconstruction, April, 1943. 
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putting more people into growing wheat, we do not increase our 
consumption of wheat, for in any case what we don’t grow our- 
selves we import. We merely increase the cost of our wheat. Far 
better, surely, to import it from cheap-producing countries, and use 
the money which would have gone in wheat subsidies on public 
works such as houses, roads, &c., to provide employment. Then we 
have both cur wheat and our houses. 

On far less tangible grounds agricultural employment is frequently 
advocated. A healthy agriculture, we are told, is good for a 
nation ; contact with the land strengthens the spiritual and moral 
fibre of a people. How few, however, are those who live thus close 
to the soil. In 1939 agriculture employed roughly one million 
people, or 5 per cent. of our working population. Surely if there 
is something inherently good in contact with Nature, the right course 
js to preserve our countryside intact for the city dwellers, and at 
the same time make our cities pleasanter and greener places in 
which to live. 

What emerges from what has been said so far is that the obvious 
advantage to this country lies in importing large quantities of such 
commodities as wheat, feeding-stuffs and sugar, which can be pro- 
duced’ more cheaply abroad, and concentrating more on the protec- 
tive foods for the production of which this country is_ peculiarly 
suited by land and climate. In other words, it is the old, old story 
of the comparative costs, and the advantages of international trade. 
The serious position of our foreign exchange resources after the war 
may necessitate, however, a drastic curtailment in imports. Stimula- 
tion of our agricultural production by subsidies, or some other 
means, even if expensive, might then be essential. But we must 
wait until we see the position more clearly before deciding where 
the cuts shall come. It will be more than ever important after the 
war to adopt the most economical methods possible of keeping our 
national economy going. In the case of agricultural policy this may 
well mean that it will pay us to save foreign exchange by importing 
cheap cereals, and by concentrating on the production of meat, 
which is likely to be much more scarce and expensive than cereals 
after the war. In any event, we should take full advantage of the 
international division of labour in so far as our exchange position 
will allow. 


COPERNICUS, 1473-1543 


HE 24th May, 1543, the date on which Nicolaus Copernicus 
received on his death-bed the first copy of his great work, 
de Revolutionibus Orbium Coelesttum, is a landmark not only in the 
history of astronomy, but also in that of general European thought. 
No aspect of the great movement known as the Renaissance is more 
significant than the change of viewpoint by which man and the earth 
ceased to be the pivot of creation and became undistinguished units 
in an immeasurably vast universe; and of this change de Revolu- 
tionibus is both the efficient cause and the general symbol. 
Copernicus was born on the roth February, 1473, at Thorn on 
the Vistula, then and now a town of Poland. He went to school at 
Thorn, and afterwards proceeded to the University of Cracow, then 
one of the most celebrated European centres of learning in 
mathematics and astronomy. On leaving Cracow he entered the 
service of the Church, but as his uncle, Lucas Watzelrode, Bishop 


-of Ermland, under whose care he had passed on the early death of his 


father, had failed to secure for him a canonry at Frauenburg, he 
resumed his studies at the School of Law in Bologna. Thus began a 
period of ten years of study in law, medicine, mathematics and 
astronomy in various parts of Italy, and in 1506, the canonry having 
in the meantime been obtained, he returned to Frauenburg to take 
up his clerical duties. 

The remainder of the life of Copernicus has two sides. Outwardly 
his years were full of varied activity; the narrower duties of his 
office, the medical care of a succession of moribund bishops and of 
the poor of the diocese, the military defence of his district in the wars 
between the Poles, the Prussians and the Teutonic Knights, and the 
responsibility for its interests .at the subsequent peace conference, 
the reform of the coinage and analysis of the principles of currency, 
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interspersed with relaxations such as painting and the translation of 
Greek poems into Latin—these made up the tale of his labours as 
they appeared to the ordinary observer. On the other side, however, 
went on the steady, unremitting development of an astronomical idea 
which must have come to him early in life and to which his deepest 
thoughts were dedicated. The course of his thinking has been 
traced out by the Polish scholar, Birkenmajer, from notes on scraps 
of paper, margins of books, and even on walls, as well as from 
numerous successive amendments, additions and deletions on the 
MS. of de Revolutionibus itself. Where observational facts failed he 
supplied them himself, with an instrument of his own making, but 
he was essentially a thinker, not an observer, and he never claimed 
high accuracy for his results. 

Copernicus had a serious, retiring disposition, and he had been 
at work on his manuscript for more than thirty years before at last 
agreeing to its publication. This was not, as is often supposed, 
because he feared that his work would be condemned as heretical and 
he himself subjected to the penalties of heresy. It was rather that 
the idea on which the whole of his system depended—namely, that 
the Earth, despite appearances, was not at rest, but rotated on an 
axis once a day and travelled once a year round the Sun—appeared 
at that time so incredible that only those with an intimate knowledge 
of the details of astronomy could be expected to entertain it for one 
moment. From such Copernicus had no dread of scorn, and long 
before the appearance of his full treatise he had circulated a résumé 
of his system in manuscript form among those qualified to judge of 
its value. He enjoyed a considerable reputation among astronomers, 
and as early as 1514 he had been invited by the Lateran Council in 
Rome to assist in a reform of the Calendar. He had, however, 
refused because he did not consider existing observations adequate. 

He was at last persuaded to publish by the earnest solicitations of 
many friends, including Schénberg, the Cardinal Bishop of Capua, 
and Tiedemann Giese, Bishop of Culm, as well as his young pupil, 
Rheticus, who in 1539, had paid him a visit “ to see if his achievement 
justified his reputation.” Rheticus intended to stay for a few weeks 
and remained for two years; his enthusiasm was so great that he 
sought and obtained permission himself to publish an account of the 
new system of astronomy, which he did under the title, Narratio 
Prima de Libris Revolutionum. This was the first printed work on 
the Copernican theory, and, the resulting ridicule apparently being 
less than Copernicus had feared, he at last consented to the publica- 
tion of his own magnum opus. The Pope, Paul III, accepted the 
dedication of the work to himself. 

De Revolutionibus represents a complete reformation of astronomy. 
All previous systems had been based on the postulate that the Earth 
was stationary at the centre of the universe, and that round it moved 
a complicated system of spheres or circles, in which the various 
heavenly bodies were embedded. The sphere of the fixed stars 
formed the outer boundary of the universe, and to each of the 
** planets ” (including the Sun and Moon) was assigned an elaborate 
mechanism of interacting circles, whose revolutions were made 
manifest to us by the changing positions of the planet itself. 
Copernicus retained the hypothesis of spheres and circles, but made 
the Sun, instead of the Earth, stationary. By this small change he 
greatly reduced the complexity of astronomy, and for the first time 
made possible a general mechanical theory of the universe. The 
discovery of the true form of the planetary orbits by Kepler, and the 
conception of universal gravitation by Newton, would have been 
impossible without the preliminary heliostatic viewpoint which 
Copernicus established. 

The immediate effects, however, in the world of philosophy and 
theology were not conspicuous. The dominant interest of the time 
was the spread of Lutheran doctrines, and the movements of the 
heavenly spheres seemed by comparison unimportant. On the 
whole, the reaction was favourable in Roman Catholic circles and 
contemptuously antagonistic among the reformers, but there was no 
question of persecution or suppression. There was, in fact, no call 
for such action, for the only obvious, ground of criticism was that 
the doctrine of the Earth’s mobility was contrary to the Sacred 
Scriptures, and these were broad enough to contain passages which 
could support either view. It was when new philosophies arose that 
the trouble began. Whitehead has remarked that Pope Urban, when 
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faced with the Dialogues of Galileo, even if his infallibility tottered, 
was assisted by the gift of prophecy and smelt Voltaire. Pope Paul 
was less richly endowed and failed to smell Bruno. When the 
notion of an infinite universe was advanced by that philosopher—a 
notion with profoundly disturbing implications—it was realised that, 
although Copernicus himself had not held such an idea, his work 
had removed the previously fatal objection to it; and when the 
removal of Bruno was followed by the discoveries and unanswerable 
polemics of Galileo, the time had clearly come to deal with the evil 
at its source. In 1616, 73 years after its publication, de Revolu- 
tionibus was placed on the-Index. It remained there until 1835. 

In later years Copernicus has been the centre of another contro- 
versy, infinitely less important. ~The Germans, who did not question 
his Polish nationality so long as he was an object of derision or 
condemnation, afterwards discovered that he could be regarded as 
being of German descent. The point is in dispute, but the claim 
has had one fortunate consequence. In the almost complete destruc- 
tion of national monuments in Warsaw during the war, the fine 
statue of Copernicus by Thorwaldsen has been spared. The 
inscription, “‘ Nicolaus Copernicus: his Fellow-countrymen,” has 
been changed to “ Nicolaus Copernicus: the German Nation,” but 
that is a disfigurement which can doubtless be easily removed when 
his memorial is restored to the people which deserves him. 


ECCLESIASTICS & ECONOMICS 


By THE VERY REV. ARCHIBALD MAIN 


HERE are, generally speaking, two views of the Christian 

Church as an institution. Some hold that it is a society of 
men and women bound together by loyalty to Jesus Christ, who 
gave to them new and assured hope of eternal life ; a society whose 
work is the conversion and sanctification of souls ; a society whose 
perspective insists on the superiority of the spiritual over the 
material side of life. Others hold that the Church is a society of 
‘men and women bound together by loyalty to Jesus Christ, who 
believe that it was His aim to create a Kingdom of God upon earth, 
and that His was a full-orbed doctrine of salvation of body, mind 
and soul; a society which believes that Christianity has a social 
programme and that it is the Church’s duty to support, and on 
occasion even to initiate, schemes with the object of bringing human 
life and its arrangements into keeping with the noblest principles 
of justice, happiness and humanity. These are actual views held 
consciously or unconsciously by Christian people, and various 
motives can be disentangled in the minds of the exponents. 

With few reservations, I subscribe to the second definition of the 
Church, and therefore heartily welcome most of the recent articles 
and utterances of distinguished ecclesiastics. "The Church, it seems, 
is “on the march again.” That is all to the good, for many believed 
that the Church’s marching days were over, and had given up all 
hope of its mobility. Today the ecclesiastics have more camp- 
followers than usual, though a good many are probably more inter- 
ested in economic measures than evangelical appeals. There may 
be some difficulty, however, if the retinue elects not to follow but 
to lead the march. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his Christianity and Social 
Order, very rightly points out that the Church in early and 
mediaeval days was never without a social message for-the times, 
and he might well have illustrated his survey by a reference to the 
Didache, that early treatise which rebukes the slacker and tests the 
apostle. Yes, the Church has undoubtedly a record and tradition 
which should be remembered, cherished and kept as a guiding star 
for future progress. But before we speak of future progress, it is 
only fair to note what has already been accomplished. Most people 
will agree that a great improvement has taken place in the social 
ideals ard practice of modern days, though some zealous social 
reformers are too apt to imagine themselves pioneers. In the 
national Church of Scotland (of which I am a member but in no 
sense an accredited spokesman) we have had for many years labour 
homes, farm-colonies where young men have been trained for agri- 
cu'ture, social settlements, model !odging-houses, hostels for church 
workers, rest-houses for deaconesses and parish-sisters, homes for 
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aged and infirm people, and, what was unique throughout Britain 
a hospital on modern lines of equipment entirely supported by oy 
Church. 

It 1s idle to say that we Scots have been entirely won for this 
better programme of social service, but it is just as idle to say tha 
no progress has been made. There are many who believe ang 
preach a new conception of industry as a social service and ng 
merely as a meaas of personal gain, and also a new spirit of good. 
will, mutual trust and co-operation, instead of the old distrust, 
suspicion and ill-will. What we often forget is that our whole system 
of economic and social life has changed without our comprehending 
it. For example, no one is surprised (far less shocked) at the 
enunciation of three basic principles of Christianity as applied tp 
social reform. What are those? Firstly, the worth and dignity 
of each human being—they are not “hands,” but men and women 
with “souls.” Secondly, the brotherhood of man—we are oy 
brothers’ keepers. Thirdly, life is a stewardship—we are but 
trustees of our wealth and estates, our talents, gifts and opportunities, 
Those principles are not new and are not the outcome of any 
modern “New Order,” but have been preached to such effect that 
our social conscience in Britain is immensely more quickened tha 
it was in the nineteenth century.: The first and plain duty of the 
social reformer is to acknowledge and appreciate what has already 
been doe. 

But some eager souls—and the world would be poorer without 
them—would have the Church go much further than the enunc- 
ation of principles. They would have us go boldly into the arenas 
of economics and politics. It would ill become anyone of Scottish 
race to deny that religion and politics are in some ways and a 
some times intimately connected. But politics is a word that needs 
careful definition and is far too vague to be used without some 
scrutiny. Generally speaking, we have in our country three types 
of political thought—in Gilbert and Sullivan times there were 
apparently only two—and those are (1) the Conservative party, with 
its emphasis upon heritage and tradition and its policy of progress 
in keeping with those guiding principles ; (2) the Liberal party, with 
its appeal to those who believe in controlled progress under the 
inspiration of certain philosophical theories; and (3) the Labour 
party, which sees so intensely the plight and sorrows of one class 
that it is tempted to believe in “ short-cuts” to a happier world, 
We need each of those parties, for each supplies something which 
the others cannot give. In each there are countless good Christians, 
and the Church has room for all of them. Indeed, the Church 
must never be of one political colour, for its men and women are 
not of one pattern, and if the Church narrows itself into a party, 
then it is untrue to its own teaching and becomes a “ sect.” That 
is why some of us—we may be old-fashioned—are averse from the 
entry of the Church into a province which would assuredly bring 
not only divisions and dissensions, but a loss in the neglect of what, 
after all, is the Church’s main business of evangelism. There must 
never be governmental attachments, for the next step is an Erastian 
attitude to mundane authority. Sccial reform is eminently desir- 
able, but it demands sober thought and well-balanced surveys and 
generalisations. All Utopian schemes are based on the assumption, 
conscious or unconscious, that the men and women of the Utopias 
will be on their best behaviour ; and the authors of such ideas often 
fail to remember the frailty of human nature. A few knaves—and 
war often breeds knaves—can wreck the best-laid schemes of 
ecclesiastics. In fact, we are faced with the old problem, as old 
as the days of Saint Augustine, who saw the two cities, the City of 
God and the City of Earth. 

In detail, one or two points may be raised, though they cannot 
now be fully discussed. The Archbishop of Canterbury, following 
up his Malvern Conference, has sharply divided the profit-motive 
and the service-motive, and has more than once recommended that 
the former should be subordinated to the latter. It is a slogan (and 
a valuable one) which has inspired enthusiasm in many of his fol- 
lowers who have not their master’s prudence and dexterity in the 
use of it. Is any motive ever perfectly simple? Samuel Johnson 
once declared that “no man but a blockhead ever wrote except for 
money ”; but that simplification of motive is even worse than what 
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our social reformers have in mind. Motives cannot be only of two 
kinds—and there is real difficuity in store for the man whose scheme 
depends on such classification. Some men invest their money in 
their care for their own “ households,” and can thereby claim the 
sanction of Saint Paul ; some invest for the pleasurable excitement 
of watching their stocks and shares rise or fall ; some invest because 
they believe in some inventor or invention in need of financial 
backing—and so on. Who is to say what 1s a fair return for a man’s 
risk? It would trouble a body of experts trained for such a busi- 
ness, and would be impossible for Churchmen, individually or in a 
Committee. 

Again, some of us are uneasy about the Primate’s venture into the 
province of banking and credit—an exceedingly dangerous venture 
which demands some expert in finance rather than in theology. How 
many of our clergy really know economics? Many think they do, 
but at best the great majority of them have only theoretical know- 
ledge. I can remember nine years ago in Australia how the Douglas 
Credit Scheme caused much conflict and much dissension in the 
State of Victoria. Lastly, some of us fear that the ecclesiastics, 
following the Archbishop’s lead, are unmindful of his warning 
against an alliance with any one political party. In fact, the 
Primate in some of his utterances has broken his own resolution. 
How can anyone advocate “ nationalisation” without taking sides? 
There are many Christians who sincerely believe in it, and there 
are many who de not. Is it wise to divide them over an issue 
that does not manifestly lie in the province of the Church? 

It is good that the Church should be “on the march again,” but 
there is danger in the length and direction of that march. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ISSUES 


By G. H. CALPIN 


GENERAL election is to be held in South Africa on July 11th. 
It has more significance than is the case in any other 
Dominion, for the reason that the opposition, essentially Afrikaner 
Republican, is not concerned, as elsewhere, with the more vigorous 
prosecution of the war, but is bent on a reversal of the nation’s 
decision to make war, on a separate peace with the Axis Powers, 
and on contracting out of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
These are the issues which range the country and the political 
parties in two main fronts and lend to mundane and domestic affairs 
of State an air of unreality seldom appreciated by the distant 
observer. A glance at the distribution of Parliamentary seats will 
make the position clear. The pro-war section consists of the United 
Party with 72 seats, the Dominion Party with eight, the Labour Party 
with four, and the three European representatives of the natives, 
making a total of 87. The anti-war section includes the Herenigde 
Party, the leader of which is Dr. Malan, with 40 seats, the followers 
of Mr. Pirow’s National Socialist group, with 16 seats, the Afrikaner 
Party representing the remnants of General Hertzog’s followers, 
with eight seats, and one Independent, giving a total of 65. General 
Smuts has thus a majority of 22, an increase of nine over the 
majority he commanded on September 4th, 1939. 

The position might be worse. Indeed, at the outbreak of the 
war General Smuts was constrained to remark that the nation’s 
contribution to the Allied cause might be less than he could wish, 
and that it would be determined very largely by the presence of an 
opposition actively disposed to republicanism. The volume of the 
nation’s war effort is at once a testimony to the Prime Ministet’s 
leadership and to the soundness of the.people, Afrikaner and British. 
At one time we were on the edge of civil disturbance. Tempers 
on both sides rose rapidly. For several months acts of sabotage, 
rioting and street clashes, particularly on the Rand, were a common 
occurrence. Out of the 1938 centenary celebrations of the Dutch 
Voortrekkers the organisation known as the Ossewa Brandwag 
emerged—a sort of volk movement, which in the early part of the 
war took on a militant character and a National Socialist bias, with 
military insignia and a return to the outward symbols of past Boer 
revolts. In the House of Assembly Afrikaner Republicans rejoice 
openly at the imminent defeat of Britain and the collapse of “ the 
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Empire’s lackey,” General Smuts—“C. J. Rhodes redivivus,” as 
Dr. Malan called him. 

Many things have happened since then. Republican hopes and 
National Socialist aspirations have risen and fallen with the ebb 
and flow of Allied fortunes in the war. As a victory for Hitler 
recedes, so the clamour dies away and new cries must be found 
to keep alive the dying embers of intransigence. The election 
may weld the Republicans, bur it will not succeed in uniting 
Republican Afrikanerdom, which exhibits all the weaknesses of the 
past in Boer history, particularly the tendency to follow persons 
rather than principles. One bogey, however, has been revived which 
will give the opposition a semblance of a united front, the spectre 
of an evolution of Red Communism into Black Bolshevism. Russian 
victories have had a profound infiuence on South Africa. The 
immediately favourable reaction is to give impetus to an interest 
in Communism, a reaction, however, which is offset by the counter- 
irritant of the Black menace. The Communists are not very 
numerous, but the fact that they advocate the abolition of the 
colour bar is sufficient to alienate those who would otherwise find 
much in the Russian way of life to emulate. The anti-war clements 
have raised the bogey of Black Bolshevism as an election cry. By 
this means, combined with the other extravagances of racialism, the 
forces of the Opposition may return to Parliament in the strength 
in which they left it ; they are not likely to do more. 

To an opposition so intransigent, seeking to disrupt the foundation 
of the State, the pro-war groups will present an uncompromising 
front. Domestic issues such as emergency controls in the sphere 
of agriculture, whick have not proved an unqualified success, and 
the public dissatisfaction with soldiers’ pay and allowances, will 
sink into obscurity. Already there exists a standstill agreement 
between the United Party and the two pro-war parties, the Dominion 
Party and the Labour Party, aiming at the avoidance of unnecessary 
election contests. 

The public, other than those sections which are unmoved by the 
war, rallies round the Prime Minister. His leadership is marked by 
two great domestic achievements. He has been able to steer a 
middle course of tolerance in the face of intense provocation on 
the part of the opposition, and in the presence of a growing demand 
for more direct action on the part of his supporters. He has also 
created the largest fighting army South Africa has ever known. 
In it South Africans of Afrikaner descent outnumber those of British 
stock. These achievements can only be appreciated against the 
background of South African politics. So viewed they stand out as 
massive contributions to the democratic cause. 

With them may be mentioned other notable endeavours in the 
expansion of a War Supplies Board and the development of an 
armaments industry. Two years ago, when South Africa’s war effort 
was limited to waiting upon the machines and weapons from 
Britain, and when the Army. as a result of the mood of the political 
opposition, was confined to service in Africa, it was little thought 
that the time would come when South Africa would be playing a 
leading part as a base for the forces of the United Nations and 
providing a mechanised force for service anywhere in the world. 
And the end of its achievements is not yet. 


TRAINING (R.A. O.C.T.U.) 


Tue rhythm of seasons is irrelevant, 

The beauty of the buttercups has no part 

In this routine which we must get by heart, 
This fragment of a planned development 

Of huge and overwhelming armament ; 

Sunlight and rain impinge no more than thought, 
Unnoticed are laburnums and their short 
Flourish of- absolute accomplishment. 


Beyond the tall guns are the changing fields 
Implicit with the rhythms of life and birth ; 
The green and golden sequences of earth 

Have no place in our drills ; this mountain yields 
A useful aiming-point ; the seasons’ rent 
Effective manpower, growing armament. 


R. N. Currey. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


MONG the many devices by which the Axis propaganda 

machines have sought to distract attention from their African 
disaster bas been an attempt to represent the British public as 
surrendering to hysterical and undignified jubilation. “ The 
English,” they write, “have gone drunk with victory.” This is an 
untruth. Our people have accepted our Carthaginian triumph with 
calm thankfulness ; their mood has been one of modesty, moderation 
and self-control. They have, of course, been astonished by the 
suddenness and magnitude of the German collapse ; they have dis- 
covered with surprise and pleasure that we possess two first-class 
armies, and that the Sixth Armoured Division has proved itself 
a worthy rival of the famous Seventh. They are relieved that the 
prestige of the British private soldier, the brilliance of our leadership, 
has been enhanced and confirmed by this fine feat of war. But if 
anything they have under-estimated rather than over-estimated the 
consequences of the Tunisian campaign. Their prudent attitude is 
dictated mainly by a wise expectation that there are even harder 
struggles to come. They know that at any moment our Russian 
Allies may be exposed to a strain even more terrible than those 
which they have withstood in the past. And they know that when 
we come to assail the fortress of Europe we shall have to face many 
ordeals and many disappointments. Yet the fact remains that the 
British public, while realising the strategic implications of this Punic 
war, have not fully grasped its immense political significance. They 
under-estimate the effect which it will have on public opinion in 
Germany, in Italy and in occupied Europe. 

* . 7 * 


It has been a delight to me to watch during these historic weeks 
the really remarkable incompetence with which Doctor Goebbels 
has handled his home front. Up to the very last second the German 
public were left under the impression that by superior strategic 
ability von Arnim had manoeuvred Alexander into a position of 
great difficulty. They were assured that, owing to the elasticity of 
the German defence, the American and British forces would be 
exposed to an unfavourable strategic position and faced with the 
formidable quadrilateral of Bizerta, Tunis, Zaghouan and 
Hammamet. The folly of Dr. Goebbels’ method can be illustrated 
by quotation. On the day, for instance, when the spear-heads of 
the Allied Nations had dislocated the whole Axis front, the German 
Information Service (the D.N.B.) asserted that, “thanks to their 
mobile tactics, the Axis troops succeeded in the course of yesterday’s 
fighting in splitting up the total area of the battle into individual 
sectors.” On the following day, when Tunis and Bizerta had already 
fallen, it was claimed that “the resistance of the -Axis is unshaken.” 
When the surrender of Tunis was eventually announced, German 
listeners were comforted by the assurance that “new defensive 
positions have been built up, based upon the unshaken southern 
front.” Even when the Sixth Armoured Division had fought and 
won the amazing battle of Hamman Lif—at a moment, that is, when 
it must have been known in Berlin that all was over—the German 
public were informed that “Allied attempts to open the roads 
leading tc the Cape Bon peninsula have ended in a bloody reverse.” 
Even when the Sixth had reached Hammamet, and thus closed all 
chance of escape, the D.N.B. asserted blandly that “the Tunisian 
situation has not essentially changed.” It was thus that the full 
magnitude of the disaster, the full horror of the surrender of 
adulated armies and famous generals, broke upon a public wholly 
unprepared. How are we to account for such ineptitude? 

* * * * 


It is evident that Dr. Goebbels had not foreseen that the collapse 
would be so sudden. He had been assured by the High Command 
that the Hamman Lif position was unassailable, and that he would 
have a fortnight to three weeks in which to build up the saga of 
the heroes of Cape Bon. The break-through of the Sixth Armoured 
Division, as von Broich kas admitted, took the Germans completely 
by surprise. And the Ministry of Enlightenment and Propaganda: 
were deprived of the days upon which they had counted to prepare 
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COMMENT 


and soften the blow. The shock to Germaan opinion has been terrible 
They have to bemoan not merely the discomfiture of such Nationa] 
idols as the Afrika Korps and the Hermann Goering Division, by 
the destruction of a legend. Again and again had they been 
assured that the U-Boats would prevent all but a tiny trickle of 
Americans and their equipment reaching the shores of Africa. They 
had been assured that the Luftwaffe, from its bases in Sicily ang 
Sardinia, was master of any situation which might arise. They had 
been assured that British naval power was a myth dating from the 
nineteenth century. And within an hour they learnt that all thes 
things were lies. 
* * * * 

However disturbing will be ihe effect of the Tunisian catastrophe 
on German opinion, the effect in Italy will be infinitely mor 
immediate and profound. The Germans feel that they have lost 
an outer bastion in circumstances of some humiliation ; they do net 
feel, however, that their inner fortress is directly menaced. The 
Italians know that at any moment some frightful blow may be 
dealt them from sea or sky. The Italian Senate, at its six-how 
session last Friday, was not accorded any very comforting assurance; 
by the Service chiefs. The Italians know that their air-force has 
been outclassed, that their navy has lost command of the Italian 
seas, and that more than half of their army is either annihilated o 
dispersed away from home. They are aware that their German allies 
will have many other preoccupation; to face during the coming 
months, and may well be unable to afford the assistance on which, 
in the last resort, they had counted with confidence. They know 
that large sections of the Italian people are tired of the war, and 
that with the expected increase of aerial bombardment dissatisfaction 
will become wide and deep. Invariably in her hours of danger 
Italy turns to the House of Savoy; and it is significant that on 
Sunday last the Rome wireless reported that Tullio Cianetti, 
Minister of Corporations, had appealed to the Italian people to rally 
not merely around the fasces, but around “ the escutcheon of Savoy.” 
It is, in fact, quite possible that King Victor Emmanuel, who is 
known to have from the first been bitterly opposed to the war, 
may emerge from his retirement and resume control. It is quite 
possible that Mussolini may realise that it is in his country’s interest 
that he should now retire from the scene. We may well be faced 
suddenly with the fall of the Fascist dictatorship and the creation 
in Italy of a liberal Governinent under the aegis of the Royal House. 


+ * * + 


Mr. Walter Lippmann, I observe, foreseeing some such develop- 
ment, suggests that the United Nations should now indicate to Italy 
their readiness to discuss a separate peace. We may be certain that 
the two great leaders now in conference in Washington are fully 
aware of the present opportunity and its implications. But Italy 
cannot expect to slink out of the war as easily as she slunk into it. 
The British people have no hostility towards the Italian people. The 
British soldier knows that the Italian, when rightly led, makes a 
sturdy fighter. The First Italian Army in the last stages of the 
Tunisian campaign displayed a tenacity greater even than that 
which the Afrika Korps can boast. Individuaj Italians during this 
war have performed feats of heroism and skill worthy of the great 
deed of Paulucci in the First War when he sank the Austrian 
‘Viribus Unitis.? Yet although Italy has no cause to feel ashamed 
of her soldiers, she has every cause to feel ashamed of her politicians. 
There is no important treaty which Italy has signed since 1882 
which she has not sought either to repudiate or to evade. The 
world has not forgotten Ouchy, or Corfu, or the Dodecanese, of 
Albania, or Abyssinia. We have not forgotten the scavenger attack 
on France. Had Mussolini’s fantastic gamble succeeded, the Italian 
people would have gladly raked in the gains ; now that it has failed, 
they also must share the loss. Italy entered this war gratuitously; 
she cannot creep out of it without forfeits. To humiliate or 10 
punish the Italian people would be ungencrous ; to appease them 
at this juncture would assuredly be unnecessary and unwise. 
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THE THEATRE 
“The Last of Mrs. Cheyney.’’ At the Westminster——‘* Vintage 


” 


Wine. At the Comedy. 

Two revivals: one Frederick Lonsdale’s well-known comedy at the 
Westminster, the other a farce, Vintage Wine, by Seymour Hicks 
and Mr. Ashley Dukes (who are both still, happily, with us), at the 
Comedy. With all respect to Mr. Ashley Dukes, the farce is not a 
yintage Wine, and even with Sir Scymour Hicks present, could never 
have been more than a fizzy and not very dry ginger-ale. The present 
prosperous condition of the London theatres does not justify the 
revival of such poor stuff ; indeed, it offers enterprising managements 
g; glorious opportunity to put on plays of exceptional quality (as 
A Month in the Country, for instance) which in more ordinary times 
would have been too risky for the commercial theatre. To fail to 
make the most of this encouraging situation by seeking out new 
talent instead of reviving old rubbish is to fail in our duty to 
actors, dramatists and the dramatic art itself. 

The Last of Mrs. Cheyney is a light, artificial but amusing play. 
It has an ingenious theatrical plot, and the shock of discovering in 
the first act Mrs. Cheyney’s servants entering her drawing-room, the 
butler smoking a cigar and the two footmen lounging comfortably 
in her chairs, has lost nothing of its refreshing surprise. They are a 
burglarious gang, but their leader, Mrs. Cheyney, and her butler, 
Charles, are no ordinary crooks. The dialogue is bright, the 
situations are amusing and Miss Ann Farrer is irresistibly charming 
as Mrs. Cheyney. Henry Hewitt had the requisite fine polish as 
Charles, and David Horne convinced us that Mrs. Cheyney might 
indeed have fallen to so unponderous a lover. Philip Desborough 
rose to his opportunity in the amusing but a little too long-drawn-out 
last act. This is a good model of a well-made, trivial but excelient 
entertainment. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Hitler’s Children.” At the Regal.——-** Inside Fascist Spain ’’ and 
“Greek Testament.’’ At the Empire.———‘*‘ The Edge of Dark- 
ness.’’ At Warner’s. 


Tuis week there is plenty of evidence that films honestly dealing 
with the war or its causes can make most other sereen material 
taste like very small beer. Four films this week set out to tell 
us something about Fascism, and although what they have to say 
is unpleasant in varying degrees, only one amongst them, Hitler’s 
Chiidren, leaves us unenriched. Hitler’s Children 1s a melodrama 
of sadism in Nazi labour camps, and its perversions and brutalities 
are of a kind popular these days on the London stage. 

That Inside Fascist Spain, March of Time’s latest release, is 
allowed to be shown here and in America, is strong evidence that 
our two countries are in good political and military health. To my 
mind, this film gives the most convincing picture of Fascism at 
work that has yet reached the screen. The scenes are sensational, 
and the commentary is as outspoken (if not quite so movingly 
phrased) as when March of Time was first demonstrating the power 
of screen journalism as an anti-Fascist weapon. Inside Fascist Spain 
consists largely of sequences showing what steps are being taken by 
the Franco Government to convert its Republican ex-enemies to 
Fascist beliefs. These educational activities take place for the most 
part in prison. The prisons, ,beautifully photographed, have a night- 
mare symmetry. Against the plain white geometrical backgrounds 
of the workrooms, or of tiers of cells curving up one above another, 
we see journalists from democratic papers producing as their penal 
task a Fascist prison paper of “redemption,” or ex-members of the 
republican state orchestra playing Fascist airs to a prison audience 
of fellow republicans. Beyond the walls their children (the Franco 
régime is proud of not having imprisoned these also) are heing 
taught fantastic military evolutions in comic-opera uniforms. All 
these people, the commentary tells us, are the lucky ones. It is only 
their minds that are threatened. The rest of the supporters of 
Spain’s last democratically elected Government are being steadily 
executed. No scene is complete without its priest or nun bringing 
the atmosphere of the Inquisition back to modern politics. Although 
the Spanish Government has proudly opened its spotless modern 
prisons to March of Time’s cameramen, they have not been able to 
photograph all they wished elsewhere, and we have little opportunity 
of judging what is today the general level of Spanish life. We see 
enough, however, to appreciate how much more horrifying a picture 
of Fascism is revealed to the documentary camera than ever could 
be conjured up in a film studio. 

The Edge of Darkness is by compar'son melodramatic, but makes 
up for its improbabilities by attempting, almost as it seems for 
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the first time, to tell the story of occupied Norway in terms of 
people rather than puppets. The characterisation, both of Nor- 
wegians and Nazis, is good, and there are sequences of discussion 
when the arguments for and against resistance to the invader are 
presented for the first time on the screen in adult terms. More 
striking still is the skill with which scenes and sequences have been 
composed to create precisely the mood most appropriate to each 
stage of the story. The successive moods in their turn give the 
complete production a rhythm of efmotion which has been conceived 
as a whole. Lewis Milestone here continues the directorial style 
he began years ago in The Front Page and All Quiet on the Western 
Front. The cutting is perhaps sometimes over-formalised, particu- 
larly in the continual juxtaposition of moving:and static scenes, but 
there can be little doubt that we have here the first film of occupied 
Europe which is grippingly exciting and deeply moving for reasons 
relevant to the war. 

Greek Testament is a tribute to our Greek Allies produced by 
Cavalcanti, and originating from Ealing Studios. The Greek Govern- 
ment in this country has been doing excellent work in presenting 
through the various propaganda media a picture of Greece and the 
Greeks to the British public. Here Cavalcanti has contributed a 
warm and sympathetic documentary picture which draws with skill 
and impeccable taste (rare in such laudatory productions) upon the 
past as well as the present to prove that ordinary, simple people 
represent a phenomenon which their persecutors, whether Fascist 
or otherwise, have always fatally underestimated. 

EpGar ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


May brings a superb recording by Denis Matthews of Mozart’s 
pianoforte sonata in A minor (K310) Col. DX 1114-5. I recommend 
this warmly to all music lovers, and to those who still imagine that 
Mozart’s pianoforte sonatas are so simple that they can be played 
by schoolgirls. So they can, in a way, but not as Mozart wrote 
them and as Denis Matthews plays them. This young pianist ts 
remarkably gifted and has a great career before him. I hope 
the Gramophone Company will lose no time in getting him to make 
further recordings. Another fine Mozart recording—although in my 
opinion, not quite as good as Denis Matthews’—is Menuhin and 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
in Mozart’s Violin Concerto in D (K216) H.M.V. DB 6146-8. 

Contemporary compositions ought not to be neglected and so I 
welcome Myra Hess’s recording of a Sonata in F minor by Howard 
Ferguson, H.M.V. 3335-7. Admirers of Rachmaninov’s music, of 
whom I am not one, ought to get great pleasure from this sonata, 
which has many of his musical qualities but is a cleaner work than 
most of Rachmaninov’s pianoforte music, less loosely festooned 
with sickly, cloying harmonies, less staboed through with patches of 
hectic emotion; but, for that very teason, Mr. Ferguson will 
never have so large a public. This reminds me that a gifted com- 
poser who is still without a public—the Austrian, Anton von Webern 
—was almost a contemporary of Rachmaninov (he was born ten 
years later, in 1883) and last week, at a Walter Goehr concert at the 
Wigmore Hall, some orchestral pieces of his were played. These 
are highly original, of outstanding quality. and they should be 
recorded, with other works of his that may be available, for his was 
quite a new note in modern music and any one of these pieces is 
worth all of Rachmaninov’s eclectic outpourings. 

David Lloyd is a tenor with a Very attractive voice and I think 
many will enjoy his singing of Edward German’s “The English 
Rose,” and Lane Wilson’s version of “My Lovely Celia” with 
Gerald Moore at the Piano. Col. DB 2109. W. j. T. 


SONNET 


O woms of the World, what more can you hold than this 
Small mansion of the dead wherein each sleeps 
Forgotten and uncounted, the cold kiss 

Of time and death upon them? Grey rock keeps 
What little memory there is, the dolmen 

And megalith, tall towers placed in the sky, 

Retain the only record of the human 

Dynasties that have passed. The black winds sigh 
From corner to corner of the warring earth, 

Their only whistle to whisper of our birth 

To the green grass-shoot that creeps over the tomb 
Of one more human head. There is no womb 
From which we can erect a sure memorial: 

The lineaments of death will cover all. , 


MAY 21, 


NICHOLAS Moore 
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LETTERS TO 


INDIAN PERPLEXITIES 


Sir,—In the second letter which “ Rusticus ” has written you (May 14th) 
he raises a question of real importance, and a great deal of our per- 
plexity is due, I think, to its not being squarely faced. We are pledged 
to withdraw our control from India after the cessation of hostilities as 
soon aS an agreement is reached between the main elements (Congress 
Hindus, non-Congress Hindus, Moslems, Princes, Scheduled Castes) 
regarding the new constitution. Meantime we are bound to do all we 
can, by persuasion and by suggestion, to bring about this agreement. 
But suppose all our efforts prove in vain, suppose the various elements 
cannot, or will not, agree ; what are we to do then? That is the point 
which “ Rusticus” raises. And it is only too likely that the situation 
indicated is the one by which we shall actually be confronted. 

The first thing to be clear about is, I think, that there is no alternative 
between our prolonging our present forcible control of India indefinitely 
and India finding a settlement according to the real relative strength of 
the several indigenous elements. One or other of the elements now 
contending sometimes raises an alarm lest we might “impose a settle- 
ment” unfair to that element before we withdraw—a settlement, for 
instance, which establishes Pakistan or which rules out Pakistan. Of 
course, it is nonsense to suppose that, if we withdraw, we can “ impose ” 
any settlement at all. To “impose” a setthement would imply that we 
remained in forcible control to make sure that the settlement stuck. 
Otherwise any element which had got less by the settlement than its 
actual armed strength enabled it to secure for itself would upset the 
settlement as soon as we are gone. Withdrawal implies that we leave 
a clear field for the various elements to establish their position by their 
own strength. Even if we remained long enough in control to induce 
the various elements to put their signatures to a constitution drawn up 
on paper, and embodied in a treaty between Great Britain and India, 
that constitution would stand only so far as it corresponded with the 
real balance of power between the indigenous elements. The future 
of India will not be determined by clever speeches made in any national 
Parliament, but by the question what groups or what individuals have 
at their disposal armed forces on whose loyalty they can rely. It 
will not depend on the unarmed multitudes which might be got together 
for a majority vote in a plebiscite, but on the military force which each 
element can muster. The Moslems form only about a quarter of the 
1otal population of India, but they furnish at present, I believe, some- 
thing like half the Army. A settlement might, of course, come about 
without actual fighting ; it is to be profoundly hoped that it would, but 
it would be determined by the amount of force which each element 
could bring to bear if it did come to fighting. If, for instance, the 
Hindus knew that the Moslems were strong enough to-establish Pakistan 
by war, they might concede Pakistan without war, by peaceable negotia- 
tion. Thus we need not take the extreme pessimist view that if we 
withdraw from the control of India civil war is certain to result, but we 
must admit that if we withdraw civil war may very possibly result. 

The day would never come, however long we were to stop in India, 
when we could withdraw without the possibility of chaos resulting. 
There was a great deal to be said, before we gave the promise through 
Sir Stafford Cripps, for our staying on indefinitely in order to keep out 
chaos. I think myself that there is a great deal more to be said for our 
leaving India now, after it has had the advantage of being unified for 
a hundred and fifty years by the British raj and has learnt, by experience 
and practice, the methods of modern Western Government, so that its 
future may be determined by the indigenous elements according to their 
own strength and political ability. 

If even the drawing up of a constitution by agreement between the 
different elements before we withdraw would give no certain assurance 
that the elements would not come to blows when we are gone, are we, 
supposing no agreement is reached, simply to march out and leave 
unmitigated chaos to follow? Middle courses may be possible as tem- 

-porary expedients. We might, for instance, announce that we would 
withdraw in any case after a prescribed terms of years—five years, ten 
years—so giving the elements a somewhat longer time to settle a constitu- 
tion by agreement—and then, if no agreement had been reached, we 
might constitute a plurality of States, leaving them to coalesce, if they 
chose, when we are gone, or otherwise settle their relations to each other, 
by negotiation or war. War, indeed, would not be excluded by this 
course, but war, if it came, would be war between relatively organised 
communities, not mere chaos, and we should have done the best we 
could to make a stable settlement of the country possible by the efforts 
of the indigenous peoples themselves, when the unity created and main- 
tained by a foreign steel frame is no longer there—Yours, &c., 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. Epwyn BEVAN. 
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THE EDITOR 
JAPAN’S NEW EMPIRE 


Sir,—Mr. Simon Harcourt-Smith’s review of my book The Japanese 
“New Order” in Asia in your last issue contains the following 
remark: “ The key to the whole problem—and Dr. Einzig might usefully 
have emphasised this point—is shipping.” This observation is meant 
to imply that I have omitted to emphasise the fact that the inadequacy 
of Japan’s shipping facilities constitutes the weakest spot of her war 
economy and military situation. Yet one of my main objects in writing 
this book was exactly to draw attention to this encouraging aspect of the 
war in the Far East. Under the heading “Inadequate Shipping 
Facilities ” I devoted a whole chapter to the subject, in addition to many 
observations in various other chapters. The following are a few of my 
observations on the subject: 

“This deficiency is all the more worth noting since shipping plays 
an incomparably more important part in Japan’s war economy than in 
Germany’s war economy” (p. 88). “It is remarkable that, even though 
it was easy to foresee an increase of requirements in shipping space as 
a result of Japan’s ambitious conquests, no adequate preparations were 
made by Japan to meet these requirements” (p. 88). “.. . shortage of 
shipping space is the weakest spot in Japan’s war economy” (p. 91), 
“ Any further conquests would be difficult, if not impossible, unless and 
until Japan has increased materially her merchant fleet” (p. 94). “The 
outcome of the war in the Pacific will depend largely on Japan’s capacity 
to increase her shipbuilding capacity and shipping tonnage” (p. 94), 
“What is essential is that the Allies should concentrate all the naval 
power and air power they can spare on a relentless warfare against 
Japanese shipping. It is much more urgent and much more important 
to sink a million tons of Japanese merchant ships than to reoccupy some 
of the lost territories ” (p. 141-42). 

I could; quote many more equally emphatic references to the Japanese 
shipping position. It seems strange that all of them should have escaped 
your reviewer’s attention. On the basis of the above selection your 
readers should be in a position to judge for themselves whether Mr. 
Harcourt-Smith is justified in suggesting that I have failed to emphasise 
the importance of Japan’s lack of shipping space. 

My main object in writing to you is, however, to warn your readers 
that in his review Mr. Harcourt-Smith over-emphasised the gravity of 
Japan’s shipping problem. After remarking on my alleged omission, he 
proceeded to state: “Since Pearl Harbour Japan has lost between a sixth 
and a third of her mercantile tonnage.” He makes no reference to the 
replacement of losses through new constructions and the seizure of Allied 
ships, and therefore he conveys the impression that the Japanese merchant 
fleet is now by anything up to one-third less than it was at the time of 
Pearl Harbour. Unfortunately this is not so. It can serve no useful 
purpose to paint an unduly rosy picture of the Japanese shipping position, 

Finally, my critic reproaches me of having suggested that Japan is in 
a position of inferiority in her relation to Germany. I have no doubt 


that Mr. Harcourt-Smith knows a great deal about the Japanese national 


character. I cannot help feeling, however, that if only he knew just a 
little more about it he might conceivably have guessed the very obvious 
reason why it is expedient to let Japan know that, rightly or wrongly, 
she is considered here to be the inferior partner in the Berlin-Tokyo 
axis, who takes her orders from Germany.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
130 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Pau EINZIG. 


WORKERS AND IDLERS 


S1rR,—May I raise a question which I believe to be of great importance 
for that post-war period bristling with problems which we shall soon 
have to face? © 

The supremely important task of lifting the masses of the people to an 
intellectual level which will make possible the real working of democracy 
has been attempted for years by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Excellent as the work of that body has been in many respects, it cannot 
be said to have achieved its main object to any appreciable extent. It 
may be regarded as a lamentable tendency, or merely as something quite 
inevitable, that often where the W.E.A. has offered real education the 
“worker” has been conspicuously absent; and where the “worker” 
has predominated the education supplied has sometimes become so nar« 
rowed by the narrow interests—largely economic—of the audience, of 
even (contrary to the professed principles of the W.E.A.) so coloured by 
its political outlook, as to cease to be education at all. 

I know of two towns within a few miles of each other: the one, & 
railway and industrial centre of some size, the majority of whose inhabi- 
tants might be described as “workers”; the other, a pleasure resort, 
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full at present of well-to-do, idle people escaping the dangers of air 
saids. In the first, the W.E.A. can maintain only one struggling class 
with an average attendance of six members; in the second, there are 
from ten to twelve flourishing classes on every topic, the membership of 
a single class being over 100. 

No one has ever suggested, to my knowledge, the formation of an 
Idlers’ Educational Association. But it occurs to me that the idler may 
be in more dire need of education than the worker, whose very work 
may become to him a source of culture in the truest sense. The pursuit 
of education calls, not merely for a certain amount of leisure, but still 
more for that spacious leisure of the mind which cannot be attained by 
those whose condition of life causes them to be constantly obsessed with 
their personal economic problems. There are but few rare souls who 
can seek sustenance for the mind while they lack sustenance for the 
body. 

Believing that the W.E.A. might have a great future before it and 
become a real force in the life of the nation, such as it has never yet 
been, I seek the guidance of others on this question: May it be that 
the enlightenment of the masses cannot yet be achieved by a direct 
attack upon them, and that the time has come for the W.E.A. to widen 
the scope of its work and start a great campaign for adult education as 


visualised in Sir Richard Livingstone’s Future in Education ; abandoning’ 


the attempt to create a demand for education where it does not exist, 

and rather raising its tutorship to a uniformly high level so as to meet 

the demand wherever it does exist; while aiming always at hastening 

the establishment of a social order in which, not one class only, but all 

people, shall be at liberty to pursue the good things of the mind and 

spirit?—I am, yours faithfully, S. M. E. Troop. 
University. College of the South-West of England, Exeter. 


POSTAL WORKERS AT LAW 


Sm,—In your issue of May 7th you comment on the attitude of Post 
Office workers in their decision to approach the General Council of the 
T.U.C. with a view to their re-affiliation to that body. Your comment 
would imply that the Union of Post Office Workers’ action is indefensible 
and that, as a union, we are embarrassing the T.U.C. in this expression 
of our impatience. I am sure that in the calm and detached atmosphere 
of editorial comment you do not realise how deep is the resentment we 
feel at the Trades Union and Trades Dispute Act. Since 1927 members 
of the Union of Post Office Workers have been patient under the injustices 
that the Act has put upon them. It is not generally known that the 
Act placed our delegates to the Postal International in the same position 
as those of Italy and Germany. Indeed, it has been bitterly said that 
the Trades Union and Trades Dispute Act was in the field as Fasgism 
before Hitler was heard of. The war has aggravated our resentment, 
and when you say “that the ethics of jhe precipitate action had nothing 
to do with the rightness or wrongness of our claim” I wish you would 
also remember that the precipitate action is born of the feeling that 
the rightness of our claim has been deliberately ignored over the years. 


I welcome the latter portion of your comment, in which you express 
a far more enlightened attitude towards the worker in war-time than 
is shown by that section of the Government which is still living in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. You say that the whole conception of modern 
industry is of a system in which organised unions are playing an indis- 
pensable part. How true that is. Can you blame a postal worker who, 
seeing all the signs around him and hearing all the talk of democracy 
and freedom, remembers that this Clause V is still an implement in the 
hands of those whose conception is thai of a divided nation?—Yours 
sincerely, T. J. HopGson, General Secretary. 

Union of Post Office Workers, U.P.W. House, Crescent Lane, 

Clapham Common, London, S.W. 4. 


[Temperately as the Postal Workers’ contention is stated by their 
general secretary, it cannot be admitted. To a minority aggrieved by 
a law one constitutional course is open—to convince a majority of the 
justice of its case and get the law repealed or amended. To choose 
instead deliberately to defy the law is to undermine the whole system of 
democratic government on which the rights and security of postal workers 
and every other citizen depend.—Epb., The Spectator.) 


THE BANCOR PLAN 


Smm,—There are three suggestions which, if adopted, would help very 
much in considering Lord. Keynes’s plan: 
1. That the authors of the White Paper should give a few detailed 
examples, with figures, showing how the scheme would work in practice. 
2. That the wealth of experience possessed by bankers, merchant- 
bankers, discount and foreign exchange houses should be made avail- 
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able. The public knows in a general way from that excellent book, 
Goschen’s Foreign Exchanges, how the ba'ance due by a country when 
its imports exceed its exports has been dealt with in the past, but this 
is not sufficient. A member of one of these houses should be invited 
to give his actual experience of how such deficits have been met in the 
past, and his opinion of the present plan. 

3. Before the nation embarks upon the new plan, it is most important 
to see what the experience of the past can teach us. The aim of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account was not the same as that of the new 
scheme, but was near enough to be of invaluable assistance. It is 
understood that the joint stock banks parted with practically all the 
gold they possessed, and that presumably the Bank of England did the 
same, to provide the gold necessary for the working of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. What did the united sums of gold amount to 
at the start, and what is its present total? 


On reference to Whitaker (1942), page 617, I find this entry: 
“ Exchange Equalisation Account, Assets £575 millions.” Does this mean 
that the account in 1942 possessed £575 millions of gold? If not, what 
exactly are the assets which will produce this sum if realised?—I am, 
Sir, Cuas. H. Ross. 


“ THE TRIBUNE’S” LOSS 


S1r,—The retort courteous from Mr. Wilson Harris giving the grounds 
for his statement in The Daily Press that during its brief career 
The Tribune sustained a loss in the region of £600,000 prompts me to 
question the remark in Mr. Gordon Robbins’ sapient review that “ The 
papers, according to Mr. Wilson Harris, will revert very largely to what 
they were before 1940.” 

This seems doubtful in face of a statement made since 1940 by a 
prominent advertising manager that post-war papers would probably 
have no more than sixteen pages because more pages would be 
uneconomic. I submit, however, that fewer post-war pages are highly 
desirable, bearing only in mind that in newspapers, as in other things, 
quantity is far from synonymous with quality—Yours, &c., 

Hebden Bridge. EDWARD CLAPHAM. 


Str,—As a worker in the centre of the newspaper industry at the time 
The Tribune appeared, I can state that Mr. Thomasson’s personal loss 
on the venture was in the neighbourhood of £300,cco, whilst the total 
loss was certainly not less than £500,000. I heard these figures mentioned 
at the time by friends of Mr. Thomasson. Afterwards, when it was 
suggested there was room for another London morning paper, well-known 
newspaper men commented: “Not after the half-million loss on The 
Tribune.”—Yours, &c., P. A. SHaw. 
Highfield, Sidcup. 


BYRON 


S1r,—There are two other probable explanations of the effect of Byron’s 
death. on the dinner party at Belvoir, described by Mr. Harold Nicolson 
last week, either of which would relieve the members of that company 
of feeling that the poet-was a “cissie” or that he held their own avoca- 
tions in contempt. First, he was a sportsman. I happen to be stationed 
near the Byron country at the moment, and spent a long, quiet after- 
noon -.recently going over Newstead. The lake in which he swam, the 
singlesticks, the boxing gloves, the inscription to Boatswain, the two 
helmets he had at Missolonghi, even the letters deriving from the scandals, 
all told, among other things, of a more than somewhat talented young 
buck. 

Then he was a neighbouring landlord, who had great respect for his 
position, “Byron, a Peer of England,” was one of the signatures on 
display ; and surely it was his ingrained pride, dignity and sense of 
responsibility in this character which, though almost invisible to his 
fellow-Englishmen, would have struck Goethe as a blinding splendour of 
civilised character. Moreover, Newstead is almost the next large estate 
westward from Belvoir. If the Abbey were not in a wooded hollow 
you would be able to see it from the high ground near Burton Joyce, 
and, standing there two Sundays ago, looking onwards to the East, we 
suddenly saw Belvoir Castle itself, square and grey among its own trees, 
shimmer out of the haze across the broad Trent valley. 


It is not difficult to believe Lord John Manners’ story.—Yours truly, 
ALAN COLLINGRIDGE. 


Sir—The criticisms of Byron cited by Mr. Nicolson well exemplify 
the variety of impressions made by that strange genius on his contem- 
poraries. More striking still is the divergence from Goethe’s dictum ef 
a comment by F. T. Palgrave on the Elegy on Thyrza included in the 
Golden Treasury. He sees in it “ A masterly example of Byron’s com- 
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mand of strong thought and close reasoning in verse.” Elizabeth Barrett 
was no doubt too near the mountain’s base when, in 1826, she wrote of 
Byron as “ The Mont Blanc of intellect”; but what are we to say of the 
splendid lines in A Vision of Poets, written some fifteen years later? : 
“And poor, proud Byron.—sad as grave 
And salt as life ; forlornly brave, 
And quivering with the dart he drave.” 


Which is the more essential Byron: this, or Mr. Nicolson’s “ weak, 
humorous, touchy, unscrupulous, but on the whole agreeable hedonist ”? 
—yYours very truly, G. CyriL ARMSTRONG. 


Windrush, Babraham Road, Cambridge. 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS 


Sir,—I would like to reply to Mr. G. F. Bennett’s letter to you recently 
on the subject of B.B.C. broadcasts and the “up in the morning 
early” series. I would like to point out that there is no necessity for 
anyone to devote twenty minutes to these exercises, as the first ten 
minutes are for men and the second for women. Ten minutes is not 
much to spare—I, for one, would not forgo my daily dozen for any- 
thing. For sedentary workers or for people, like myself, who are partially 
sedentary- or who sit in a car part of the day, they are a vital tonic. I 
‘can’t say that I follow with a bath—but there is nothing to prevent 
Mr. Bennett rising at 7.15 and having his bath first. 

I agree as to the doleful alternative programme—but then I never 
have it on. There are always military marches before 7.30 and music for 
the day at 7.50—what more does he want?—Yours faithfully, 

Newport, Isle of Wight. A. H. SKINNER. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPEAKING 


Sir,—Mr. Connely is mistaken on several points. I am not a casual 
visitor to the U.S.A., or a lecturer drawing conclusions from limited groups 
in the Eastern States. Over a period of thirty years I have studied the 
speech of North America in nearly all regions. If Mr. Connely will listen, 
say, to the Yorkshire members of Parliament, he cannot fail to note the 
contrast between their various Rs and the sound prevailing throughout 
great areas of the American West. His theory as to Yorkshire being the 
mother-county of Anglo-Saxon America should interest his fellow-country- 
men, particularly some of those who have carefully sought out their family 
origins in other counties. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 

Whiteleaf, Princes Risboro’. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


BACK TO REALITY 


Sir—I think that Mr. G. E. Lee misconceives the situation. The 
responsible allied leaders are not in the least striving merely for a 
Four-Power Concert. They see that if further wars are to be prevented 
when this is ended there must be some combination of great Powers 
sufficiently strong to keep order. There is no other possible group to 
do this than the Allied Powers. Those four Powers will certainly 
we'come to their aid any other Powers which seek to co-operate for 
the same supreme object. All leaders know well that the principles of 
the League are eternal. What they want is all available help to make 
that organisation secure the peace of the world. 


8e Woodchurch Road, N.W. 6. A. W. CRampToNn. 


THE KING’S CONSCIENCE 


Sir,—In these times, the question whether or no the Lord Chancellor 
is the keeper of the King’s conscience is not of so great importance. 
What is important is who is the keeper of the Lord Chancellor’s con- 
science. If the Lord Chancellor be a Roman Catholic, there is only one 
answer, and that, with all.it involves, would not be regarded with 
equanimity by lovers of freedom.—Yours faithfully, 

60 Russel] Square, W.C. 1. EDMUND BALDING. 

[“ Janus” writes: Perhaps. But why retain in the case of the Lord 
Chancellorship an embargo long since abolished in the case of the much 
more important political posts of Prime Minister, Home and Foreign 
Secretary, and indeed all others? ] 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ALL over England, in each of the “coloured counties,” small groups of 
naturalists are meeting to select blessed spots for sanctuaries or Nature 
reserves for the preservation of mammals, birds, insects and plants, and 
presently their recommendations will reach the central planners. The 
one class of living things that deserved, so far as my news goes, their 
kindly care is the population of the rivers. These are being polluted 
both mechanically and chemically from the Welsh to the east coast. The 
trout, which are the most susceptible, and, in some western rivers, the 
salmon disappeared long ago. Now even such hardy creatures as dace 
and freshwater crayfish are affected, and probably even water insects, such 
as may-fly. Even apart from our duty to preserve the waters themselves 
with their denizens, the river valleys matter most to almost all live things, 
In them the rarer birds are often found, and always the number and 
variety of birds is great. In any scheme of planning the river valleys 
should be regarded as the coast should be regarded. Both demand special 
recognition. Small local sanctuaries are, of course, welcome, but few 
creatures or plants are in any real sense parochial. They have their being 
over wide areas. More good would be done by a strict preservation of 
the valleys from factory or offensive building than by any number of 
small sanctuaries. Hills and woods and commons can, in general, look 
after themselves. Save the waters of the rivers from pollution, save their 
margins from bungalitis. 


Fox and Pheasant 

Over a wide property of wood, park and field that may remain for the 
moment nameless, pheasants were bred and preserved when all neighbour- 
ing game preserves were left to nature. The demands of war forbade 
artificial feeding and breeding. The amazing intelligence system existing 
among most classes of animal makes it certain that where the food is 
there the eagles will be gathered together. You cannot grow marigold 
seed, for example, without attracting flocks of greenfinch. Nor can you 
multiply pheasants in an else hungry land without attracting foxes. The 
pheasant oasis in question grew so popular with vermin that the owner, 
who had let the shooting, intervened, for the foxes had become a plague 
from which poultry also were not exempt. So vulpicide was changed 
from a crime to a virtue. Within a very few days, within a comparatively 
small area, over fifty old foxes and over two hundred young foxes were 
killed. Doubtless the general destruction of rabbits has sharpened the 
fox’s taste in pheasants and poultry, yet it has to be remembered that 
the worst enemy is the rat and the most efficient enemy of the rat is the 
fox. It was refreshing the other day to hear “the Zoo Man” on the 
B.B.C. make a special plea for the badger, who generally has the hunting 
community as well as the poultry-keeper against him. 


Rustic Similes , 

How fond of simple and often humorous similes is the old type of 
agricultural labourer. One of them last week was burning some dirty 
packing straw, when an idle watcher said fatuously: “ What a splendid 
blaze! ” The enthusiasm was not echoed by the labourer. “It’s like a 
donkey’s gallop,” he said, “soon over.” This comparison would have 
appealed to the proverbial geniuses who compared the laughter of fools 
to the crackling of thorns in a fire. 


The Spring Diary 

Among further examples of seasonal prematurity, grass was cut on one 
farm just a fortnight ago, and is now snug in a great silo; several sorts 
of rose and brier are in flower; fresh gooseberries are in supply (even 
before the bottled gooseberries have been finished); leeks have bolted 
into flower, destroying their edible qualities; bees are threatening to 
swarm. Among special features of the season in my immediate neigh- 
bourhood are the rare numbers of orange-tip butterflies (with the green, 
not black, tip to the wings) and the altogether unusual proportion of 
pears that have set, even where the trees were without congenial 


neighbours. 


In the Garden 

It is an article of faith with the best cottage gardener I know that 
“the fly”—a general plague, though particularly associated with 
“turmuts "—enjoys a hey-day from May to June 12th precisely. He 
therefore never sows his turnips till there is no danger of their coming 
up before June 13th. It is, of course, one of the great advantages of late 
successional sowings—of carrots, for example, and kohl rabi—that they 
appear after these diseases are dead or metamorphosed. It is a wider 
belief that the great need for protection against frost ceases on May 13th. 
Hard frosts later than this are rare, but not unknown, as we all knew to 
our cost some few years ago. W. Beacu THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Great Italian 
The Seed Beneath the Snow. 10s. 6d.) 


ABOUT six months ago, before the final Italian débacle in Africa, the 
Fascist Government put pressure upon the Swiss Government to 
deliver up Ignazio Silone, who had taken refuge in Switzerland. To 
their honour and in accordance with their great tradition, the Swiss 
replied that Silone was a political, not a criminal, refugee and that 
by International law he had claim to their protection. In its vain 
attempt to get hold of Silone the Italian Government showed that 
it was aware who was their strongest and most inspired enemy, for 
when physical force has done its job of destroying the material 
power of the Fascist tyranny it will be the moral and intellectual 
force of Silone that will be needed to create a new Italy. 

In Fontamara and Bread and Wine Silone showed himself to be 
one of the foremost of living novelists. These books revealed a pro- 
found understanding of the Italian peasants, a physical sensibility to 
nature as acute as that of D. H. Lawrence’s, a first-hand knowledge 
of Italian village life, together with a first-rate intellectual equipment. 
I doubt if there are any contemporary stories that equal these in 
force and intensity. Then, in his School for Dictators,—that master- 
piece of sustained irony and wit—Silone proved a worthy successor 
to Voltaire and Swift as a sociological and ideological satirist. There 
is not a writer living today from whom a new book would be opened 
by me with more eager curiosity, and I am happy to say that his 
new novel has not disappointed me. 

I do not think the translation by Frances Frenaye of The Seed 
Beneath the Snow is as good as that of Fontamara by Gwenda David 
and Eric Mosbachez ; but the new book is riper and the task more 
difficult, and even if we do Icse some of Silone’s original vividness, 
this translation is good enough to convey to the reader coming to 
Silone for the first time that he has before him a great writer. 
The story is not of the first importance, it is the tale of the narrow 
and exciting escapes of a political idealist of good family, an anti- 
Fascist, who is hunted for by the police and hides among the poor 
and outcast, by whom he is protected. More important is the 
history of his psychological development from a crude doctrinaire to 
a new humanist, a man of the New World that is certainly coming. 
It is here that Silone shows his true stature as a great artist, a 
writer who penetrates into the profoundest recesses of the human 
soul. In addition to this central character, Silone gives us a number 
of remarkable portraits in Aunt Euphemia, the hero’s grandmother, 
that true Christian, Donne Maria Vincenza, ker old servant Venanzio, 
Simone the Polecat, and the two masters of the New Eloquence, Don 
Coriolano and Don Marcantonio—to say nothing of numerous small 
life-like sketches such as that of the delightful carpenter, Mastro 
Eutimio. 

A large and most significant part of the novel is taken up by the 
discussions in the houses of the provincial notables. These discus- 
sions are long and indescribably brilliant. Silone pours out the wealth 
of his mind in a truly Shakespearean flood of eloquence—Shake- 
spearean because, while cach character remains cleverly individualised, 
yet he speaks with a subtlety and richness of expression quite beyond 
ordinary human capacity. In truth we may say that the whole 
racial, political and intellectual life of Italy today is mirrored here. 
Nobody understands what has been and is happening to western 
society better than Silone. Like Thomas Mann and H. G. Wells, 
he has a European outlook but, unlike these older writers who belong 
to the past, he belongs to the Europe that is to come, and in his 
books we see that new recognition of essential values, and, in a 
way that is rich and profound, that enligntened return to Nature 
which is always the first stage in a genuine spiritual and intellectual 
renaissance. W. J. Turner. 


David and Mr. Duff Cooper 


David. By Duff Cooper. (Cape. 1os. 6d.) 

THERE are two possible ways of reviewing Mr. Duff Cooper’s book. 
One way is the way of historical scholarship. About that, the less 
said the better. There is no historical scholarship here. Compare 





By Ignazio Silone. (Cape. 


the story told in this book with what is said about David by Dr. 
S. A. Cook in the second volume of the Cambridge-Ancient History, 
and you find that you are moving in two separate worlds which 
never meet. 
will tell you that Goliath’s armour, 


Take the story of Goliath, for instance ; the historian 
with its helmet and scale- 
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cuirass of bronze, and especially its bronze-greaves, is something 
European, something specifically Greek ; and he will add that David’s 
fight with Goliath is a prototype of the fight of the Parthians against 
Crassus, or of Saladin against the Crusaders. Mr. Duff Cooper is 
much interested in interweaving David’s life with the modern art 
of war ; but he misses a simple point at which he could have inter- 
woven it with the historical art of war. And he misses it for want 
of historical scholarship. That is only a small, a very small, example. 
The fundamental thing is that he has no conception of an historical 
appreciation of the historical record with which he is dealing. The 
observations which he makes in the final section called “ Biblio- 
graphy ” show the nature of his scholarship. 

Let us, therefore, leave the first way of reviewing, and turn to 
the second. This is the way of literary appreciation. We may treat 
Mr. Duff Cooper’s book as a work of belles lettres—an imaginative 
reconstruction of a character and its history in the style of modern 
biography. What is to be said of his “David” from this point 
of view? ‘The matter he has before him is saga-matter, and the 
figure he seeks to reconstruct is a saga-figure. What has he done 
with this matter and this figure? He has wrned saga into a polished 
modern story, with a fair amount of sex-motif and a large amount of 
trite general observations, and he has furnished it all with a sort 
of modern (or European “ Empire”) décor. The prophet Samuel 
builds up “an admirable intelligence system.” (Samuel, by the way, 
is depicted generally as a sad sort of clerical, who out-Hildebrands 
Hildebrand). David, as he goes into exile, thinks “of the long 
limbs and the soft mouth of Michal . . . as a thirsty man remembers 
a cool spring.” (This motif grows stronger as we come to Bathsheba, 
and gains new strength when we reach Abishag ; but it is present 
throughout.) Still more saddening, perhaps, are the trite gnomai, or 
general reflections. These things come in Greek tragedy ; but there 
they reach some height and suggest some power of insight. What 
is to be said of the following, which mixes sex-motif and gnome? 
“The harem as an institution is admirable for its convenience, but 
there is no room in it for romance.” Or what is meant by the 
saying that “experience proved that both biologically and _ politi- 
cally they (i.e., marriages of half-brother and half-sister) were un- 
productive.” Does the experience of the Ptolemies prove anything 
of the sort? What about Cleopatra? 

All this is not to say that there are not some traces in the book 
both of psychological insight and of a lively, and sometimes glowing, 
power of literary description. But the whole book is a “tired” 
sort of book, without any lift of the mind or intellectual power. One 
who remembers reading aloud (and that is a great test of a book) 
Mr. Duff Cooper’s Talleyrand, and reading it with delight, can only 
record a verdict of Quantum mutatus ab illo. He can only ask 
himself, without being able to answer the question, “why was 
this book ever written?” How has it come about, and what has 
happened, that Mr. Duff Cooper, reading the simple words of the 
Bible, “Jesse took an ass laden with bread, and a bottle of wine, 
and a kid, and sent them by David his son unto Saul,” shall be 
moved to add the grave reflection, “ There are few better gifts than 
wine, even in prosperous times, and in those days a single bottle 
of the best was considered worthy of a King’s acceptance ”? 
ERNEST BARKER. 


The Problem of Inheritance 
Habit and Heritage. By Frederic Wood Jones. (Kegan Paul.’ §s.) 


Nosopy who has ever listened to or read the work of Professor 
Wood Jones can have failed to recognise the spell of an outstandingly 
original and persuasive mind. He has studied corals in the Cocos 
Keeling Islands, mummies in Egypt, marsupials and birds in 
Australia, the human young, in the shape of students, in England, 
Australia, America and China ; and probably nobody has done more 
to burst the bounds of the dissecting-room, to interpret anatomy in 
terms of function, and both in a setting of life as a whole—from 
molecules to Milton, including common sense—than this much- 
travelled professor, to be found at the moment at Manchester 
University. In his present volume, which is written at the top of 
his brilliant literary form, he has challenged the theory—still held 
by the great majority of his contemporaries—that acquired charac- 
teristics cannot be inherited. It was not, as Professor Wood Jones 
reminds us, held by thé earlier protagonists of the theory of evolu- 
tion, such as Lamarck, Buffon and Erasmus Darwin. Even Charles 
Darwin was less whole-hearted about it than many who kave not 
studied his actual writings have supposed. But reinforced by Weiss- 
mann’s theory of the continuity or immortality of the germ cells— 
their segregation, as it were, from all the other-cells of the individual 
bodies by which they are surrounded—this theory has held the field 
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It is the germ plasm, with its hypo- 
thetical genes, that is all important. Racial modifications, if they 
occur, are due to fortuitous variations in this. They are not due to 
the habits or behaviour of individuals, even long lines of individuals, 
which do not—according to this theory—become part of the inborn 
racial inheritance. 

This is a conception that, in Professor Wood Jones’ view, has had 
an influence far beyond the lecture rooms and laboratories of the 
scientist. Such phrases as Darwin’s “ struggle for existence,” 
Herbert Spencer’s “ survival of the fittest,” plus this theory of the 
unbroken germ thread, of genes unalterable by the behaviour of the 
individuals who contain them, have contributed, he believes, to 
certain of the ideologies that we are now fighting—to a cold and, 
for other than herrenvolk, more or less hopeless determinism. If 
the theory, however, is sufficiently supported by observed facts, the 
scientist out for truth may regard all this as regrettable. He cannot, 
for such a consideration, deny the theory. 

But is this theory sufficiently supported by observed facts? Is 
it even plausibly tenable? As the result of a lifetime’s thought and 
work, Professor Wood Jones answers “No” to each question. Bit 
by bit, with a skill that Freeman Wills Crofts and Agatha Christie 
might envy, he marshals his evidence in a book so easy to read— 
with the possible exception of Chapter IX—that for the ordinary 
layman it becomes as fascinating as a detective story. Some of his 
evidence is destructive. Some is constructive. There are the facets, 
for instance, to be found on the tibia bones of the. Australian 
aborigines who, from time immemorial, have squatted in a fashion 
peculiar to themselves. These facets are not to be found on the 
tibia bones of the chair-using or non-squatting races. But they are 
to be found in the very young children of the Australian aborigines 
long before they could have come there for mechanical reasons. 
Again, there are the hair trends in certain fur-bearing animals— 
whorls and direction-trends corresponding to the particular 
animal’s toilet habits with fore-paws or hind-paws. But these whorls 
and trends are to be found in the very earliest period of the growth 
of their young, long before any toilet actions have been undertaken. 

These are but two instances quoted by Professor Wood Jones ; 
and if they are not examples of the ultimate blending in the racial 
heritage of the results of long-continued individual behaviour 
throughout many generations—if they are not examples, in other 
words, of the inheritance of acquired characteristics—how are they, 
he inquires, to be more-reasonably explained? The answer must 
of course be left to the expert. But the ordinary reader will find 
Professor Wood Jones’ arguments very hard to resist. In any case, 
he will have enjoyed, when he closes the book, a mental adventure 
that he will not easily forget. H. H. Basurorp. 


Acting and Thinking 


Towards a Christian Philosophy. By Leonard Hodgson, 
(Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) . 

From the time when St. Paul first turned to the Gentiles, there 

has been tension and often conflict between the Hebraic and the 

Greek elements in Christian life and thought. Since Clement and 

Origen sought to wed Christianity and philosophy in Alexandria, 


for at least two generations. 
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the Greek tradition has seldom lacked champions, while there have 
always been those whose attitude might be summed up in the 
familiar line Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

Today our biblical realists are inclined to echo P. T. Forsyth’s 
saying, “”Tis the grace of Israel we meed and not the grace of 
Greece.” The protest is healthy whenever the essentials of the 
Christian faith are in danger of being smothered in the embrace of 
philosophy. But Professor Leonard Hodgson does well to insist 
that faith must philosophise. The Christian cannot indeed accept 
any philosophy which obscures the witness of faith, which belittles 
the experience or explains away the facts on which faith rests. But 
no more may the Christian despise and distrust our God-given 
reason. “We stand between two fires. On the one hand are 
those who are so jealous for the rights of scientific and philosophical 
inquiry that they will allow no place for the witness of faith. On 
the other are those who so exalt the function of faith as to leave 
no room for the working of reason. But the truly Christian position 
both claims a hearing for. the witness of faith and thanks God for 
the gift of reason whereby we may learn to understand the nature 
and meaning of His creation.” 

In spite of the vetoes of both Neo-Positivists and Barthian theo- 
logians Professor Hodgson believes in the possibility of a Christian 
philosophy and has made a valuable contribution to its realisation, 
Modern science takes time more seriously than before, and philo- 
sophy must follow suit. “The true picture of the actual universe 
is a history of a one-way process, so that the order in which events 
occur does make a difference to their meaning.” Freedom of choice 
is a fact of human nature which cannot be explained away. There is 
then an element of contingency in the universe which neither the 
materialist nor the absolute idealist nor the out-and-out Calvinist 
can stomach. The Hegelian slogan, “ The real is the rational,” 
slurs over an essential issue, which Marx faced when he said it was 
the business of the philosopher not so much to understand the world 
as to change it. Sin is not dealt with by being interpreted and 
explained. Redemption can come only through a divine act. 

No brief summary of a few leading ideas can convey an adequate 
impression of the wealth of critical observation and positive sug- 
gestion the book contains. The main doubt about the resultant 
philosophy is that Professor Hodgson’s view of the universe still 
seems too much centred on man. That the universe is suited to be 
a vale of soul-making may fairly be argued, but in view of the 
length of the time-process, is that likely to be its only purpose and 
its sole meaning? H. G. Woon. 


A Year of Battle 


By Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson, 
12s. 6d.) 
(Hamish Hamilton. 


Auchinleck to Alexander. 

C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Hutchinson. 
A Year of Battle. By Alan Moorchead. 10s. 6d.) 
THESE two books cover almost the same period but from completely 
different angles, and it is interesting to read them together. The 
scop: of General Rowan-Robinson’s survey of the war between 
June, 1941, and July, 1942, is much wider than his title might 
lead us to expect, for the fighting in Russia and the Far East 
is dealt with as well as the campaign in Libya. The author’s main 
aims seem to be to assist us to understand what happened in this 
fateful year and to draw out any lessons of value either to the 
future conduct of the war or to our future defence policy. He 
succeeds admirably with his first aim, giving a clear exposition of 
the various campaigns without any attempt to suggest that anything 
like a complete history is yet possible in the present state of our 
knowledge. His narrative is not cluttered up with unnecessary 
detail, and the numerous maps contain nothing that is not relevant 
to the text. His second aim leads to the discussion of controversial 
topics not only throughout the narrative, but in the three concluding 
chapters which are devoted to “a review of war lessons.” The 
author’s comments are always valuable, and he has strong and well- 
substantiated views on important questions like the necessity of 4 
Great General Staff and the air arm’s claim to pursue an independent 
aerial strategy. His reflections on topics such as the fashionable 
pacifism of the intelligentsia and the neglect of the Cadet Corps in 
time of peace will be of value when the war is over. The book 
ends with an Epilogue consisting of detached notes which bring 
the story up to the end of 1942. 

General Rowan-Robinson acknowledges the debt he owes to the 
writings of war correspondents, of whom Mr. Moorehead is one of 
the most distinguished. A Year of Battle is a sequel to Mediterranean 
Front, and is an even better book. It begins in Cairo in August, 
1941, and ends on the Alamein front in July, 1942. In the interval, 
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Expressions 
of 
Satisfaction 





“It’s a piece of Cake” 


It’s “a piece of cake” to the R.A.F. boys when 

it’s a job they can finish with satisfaction—a job 

they can get their teeth into. 

A piece of cake was always something good. Today 4: 
when so many good things have vanished it is 
doubly appreciated. 

Cake is a splendid food, containing nourishing 
ingredients that the body needs. 
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Mr. Moorehead has seen and described not only the ebb and flow 
of war in the Desert, but has paid flying visits to Persia and to India 
and Ceylon. The great merit of the book is the author’s power of 
describing exactly what he has seen, and the beck helps the reader 
to a real understanding of what fighting in the Desert is like. The 
two outstanding passages in the book are, te my mind, the descript On 
of Ritchie’s attack in November, 1941, and the description of life 
on the Alamein line in July, 1942. 

Mr. Moorehead is not one of those journalists who know the 
answer to every problem in politics and in war. Many things, from 
the politcal situation in India to the fall of Tobruk, still remain 
mysterious to him, and it is this modesty which makes his comments 
on the reasons for our successes and failures all the more valuable. 
He rightly points out that the personalities of the generals had little 
to do with the progress of the fighting, success or failure in which 
often depended on factors beyond a commander’s control. His 
remarks on the equipment and supply problems and on the delicacy 
of the commander-in-chief’s position in an army composed of so 
many different elements are sound and useful. On one point, how- 
ever, he does not seem to be quite clear in his own mind—the nature 
of military discipline, for he can appreciate the rigid discipline of 
the Russians he met in Persia and of the Guards at Knightsbridge 
while seeming to approve of the conventional sneers at “ square- 
bashing ” in the British Army. It is to be hoped that Mr. Moore- 
head’s departure from the Middle East in August, 1942, was not 
permanent, and that he will be able to give us a third book dealing 
with the stirring events that have occurred there since he left. 

- S.H. F. Jounston. 


A Scholar’s Memories 

Cambridge Retrospect. By T. R. Glover. (Cambridge University 
Press. 6s.) 

WHATEVER other effect Dr. Glover’s reminiscences may have, they 
will give every Cambridge man—particularly, of course, every 
Johnian, for the essence of Cambridge life is centred in the colleges— 
a new consciousness of the greatness of his heritage. They may, 
indeed, inspire Oxford men equally (for, as Dr. Glover justly observes, 
in writing of the older English universities, “ it has to be remembered 
there are two ”’) to reflections on their lesser blessings ; “‘ Oxford’s 
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most characteristic contribution to the nineteenth century,”’ Dr. Glove 
observes controversially, “was Newman ; Cambridge gave Darwin, 
and said less about it.” Here is a series of pictures of life at an 
ancient university, seen from many angles through the eyes of a man 
who went up to St. John’s more than fifty years ago and has served 
in his time as fellow and lecturer and praelector of his college, and 
Proctor and Public Orator of the University. In half a century 
Cambridge has changed substantially—Dr. Glover as classic and 
humanist deplores the edvent of the great blocks of laboratories to 
which scientists tend to attach themselves more than to their college— 
and yet none the less remained substantially the same. Dr. Glover 
is no /audator temporis acti; there have been those in Cambridge 
who regarded him more as an iconoclast; but recognising his debr 
to the society of which he has been so long a member, he portrays 
that society instinctively—andmost rightly—as something to which 
unconsidered change might do fatal despite. 

Dr. Glover writes with an individual and attractive freshness, and 
there would have been little danger of his losing it if he had given 
his pen a larger scope. Some authors have too good a conceit of 
themselves, some the reverse. Dr. Glover is among the latter, 
He hardly appreciates how intrinsically more valuable his personal 
memories are than the picture of pre-Glover Cambridge to which he 
devotes his opening chapter. He ‘has done it well, but other writers 
—‘* J.,” for example—have done it well before him, and of Cambridge 
as Glover saw it we could well do with more. To his chapter on 
“High Table” some limits had, no doubt, to be set, but one can 
wish they had been widened to include something on J. R. Tanner 
and the inexhaustible supply of anecdotes extracted “from my 
impromptu-drawer * ; something on Bushy ; a paragraph or two on 
Bass Mullinger ; and something, something, surely on Rivers, who 
for so long kept opposite Glover across the Second Court. Dr. Glover 
can hardly re-issue his book with a supplement rectifying these 
omissions, but age clearly has not withered him, and he could with 
advantage to his kind write another book, for which may be suggested 
with due diffidence the title, “‘ Some Cambridge Types,” drawn, of 
course, from living, or once living, models. (Theophrastus, Dr. Glover 
will recall, did something of the kind, only rather different.) He 
comes of a foundation dives avum and it is wealth rather than 
dearth of material that will embarrass him. Cambridge readers will 
demand more as of right; others must confine themselves to hope 


and expectation. H. W. H. 
Fiction 
The Faithful River. By Stefan Zeromski. (Minerva. 7s. 6d.) 
Six Lives and a Book. By Claud Houghton. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Captain Smith and Company. By Robert Henriques. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 
Golden Coney. By Eleanor Farjeon. (Michael Joseph. 6s.) 


The Faithful River, by M. Stefan Zeromski, is a short romantic 
novel-of Poland in 1863. After the ill-fated rising.a young soldier, 
wounded in a most ghastly fashion, makes his way from the battle- 
field and finds sheiter in an old house. Its only inhabitants are 
Salomea, beautiful daughter of the steward, and the old cook Stefan. 
At terrible peril to herself, the girl shelters the wounded man, and 
by slow degrees nurses him back to health. The soidier is Prince 
Joseph Odrowaz. He and Salomea become lovers. After a night 
spent on the hill-side in avoiding capture, the Prince becomes 
dangerously ill again. His mother comes to the house where he 
hides, and when he recovers takes him away, rewarding Salomea 
with a bag of gold. The girl is at first pleased with the money, 
but she does not tell the old princess of the coming child. After 
they have gone she throws the gold into the faithful river. The 
publishers do not tell us when this novel was written, but we 
imagine it belongs to his early period. Twenty years ago it was 
said of Zeromski that he marked an epoch in Polish fiction. His 
work has always shown a tender yet realistic preoccupation with 
human suffering. His characters, especially the youthful ones, are 
drawn with a iively and touching sensibility. It would be interesting 
to know if this novel precedes the more ambitious Ashes which was 
published in England during the !ate "twenties. The translation by 
Stephen Garry seems at times a trifle stilted. 

Also a war book is Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Henriques’ 
Captain Smith and Company, which deals with the present struggle. 
An experiment in allegory, its structure is comparatively simple. 
Completing the destruction of a bridge in country held by the enemy, 
Captain Smith and four of his detachment are fatally wounded. 
Their past is evoked, in prose and verse, by the dying man in 4 
sequence ungoverned by time. The technique of this book is 
hardly an innovation, as its publishers seem to think ; ner was the 
last war without its own experimentors. However, the obvious 
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Second Impression printing 


AT THE MOON’S INN 


ANDREW LYTLE 9s. net 
““A picturesque and flamboyant story of Hernando de Soto’s 
adventures in Florida . . . it exhibits a tense passion for the dra- 
matic and human side of the adventurer and his expedition .... 
For a strange struggle between the flesh and the spirit this romance 
gives full measure.” Sydney W. Carroll 
‘The mg ggnificent theme ts not misused... . ¢ a gallant touch of 
poetical imagination that continually gives life to his page. 


The Observer 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


Re-issues of three out of print novels at 6s. net each 


THE LOST HERO 


“A romantic and exotic tale of love, hatred and revenge .. . 
written with a forceful imaginative quality that many writers 
might envy. Liverpool Post 


THE ANGEL IN THE MIST 


‘In the very highest tank of contemporary fiction *. . 
magnificent book.’ A. G. Macdonell 


THE UNBROKEN HEART 


“A delight to read .. . the order, the taste and the develop- 
ment of it are distinguished.” Frank Swinnerton 


Still selling widely 


A TIME FOR GREATNESS 


HERBERT AGAR Second impression 7s. 6d. net 
“A noble, useful book .... the deepest and clearest statement 
of the democratic ideal I have yet come across.” 
Desmond MacCarthy 
4 4 4» ty tn EYRE & SPOTTISWOODEA AAA AA 
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Our work commenced in 1843 and since then nearly 
37,000 children have been trained to become good men and 
women; hundreds of them are now in the Forces. 


WE ARE MAKING A MOST EARNEST APPEAL 


FOR CENTENARY GIFTS TOWARDS OUR 
GREAT WORK. 





Please help to make them happy We 
have 800 Children under our care now. 
Every child under our care means one more usefu: citizen. 


Please also remember the Shaftesbury Homes when making 
your will. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


President ; Admiral of the Fleet the EARL of CORK and ORRERY G.C.B., G.C.V.O 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E 
Deputy Chairmon: The Rt. Hon. LORD DARYNGTON of WITLEY, P.C. 
Genera’ Secretary F. BRIAN PELLY A.F.C. 
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A Poet's Notebook ; 
EDITH SITWELL 4 
“ A harvest of its author’s genuine sensibility and 4 


of travels in the world of books... She has an ° 
exquisite ear.” DESMOND MacCARTHY in @& 
the Sunday Times 10/6 @ 


Ktaly From Within 8 
RICHARD G. MASSOCK : 


“The most revealing and convincing picture of 
the Italian nation at war which we have as yet @ 
had.” New York Herald Tribune 1S/- © 


NEW REPRINTS 


ai y 
Mildensee 4 
NAOMI ROYDE SMITH 
“* Miss Royde Smith has accomplishment, elegance 
of style and a music-lover’s sensibility.” Times 
Literary Supplement 8/6 


The Captain’s Wife 
EILUNED LEWIS 


* Intelligent... 
most graciously written.” 
Sunday Times 
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genuinely moving, and always 
RALPH STRAUS in the 
7/6 





MACMILLAN 





& CO.. LTD. 
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The cloth for the whole family 


This soft-textured British cloth solves a lot 
of household problems. It is no trouble to 
wash—is shrink-resisting and colour-fast. 
Easy to sew and make up, it is hard-wearing 
and beautifully comfortable; warm in 
Indis- 


pensable for day and night wear for the 


winter, healthily cool in summer. 


whole family—from youngest to oldest. 


WHLUAM HOLLING 600. 11D 


NIG it 
WEA 


VIVELLA HOUSE NOTTINGHAM 
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Norutne Like Les THER 





HEMICALLY this is not true. Leather is a 
protein and so are wool, silk, ‘hair, nail and 
horn! The manufacture of leather is a highly-skilled 
and complex craft which has developed slowly but 
surely through centuries of trial and error. The hides 
must go through many treatments before being 
tanned. Tanning converts the soft skin into durable 
leather, but it is not the end. The leather must be 
brought to the required degree of pliability and finally 
dyed or finished to obtain the wide range of effects, 
say, between an army boot and a bright bedroom 
slipper, a fancy handbag and a Sam Browne belt. All 
these many and varied processes have been developed 
by the leather industry, but gradually, as the chemistry 
of leather has become better known, the chemist has 
been increasingly brought in, replacing the old agents 
for leather treatment, lime, animal excreta, eggs, offal 
and crude fats, with standard alkalis and sulphides, 
pancreatic enzymes, disinfectants, purified and analysed 
fats, the chrome tanning process and so on. Most of 
all, the chemist is helping the leather manufacturer to 
understand the principles of his processes, to speed 
them up and standardise them. The excellence of 
British leather is universally recognised, and British 
chemists are among the first in the field of leather 
research. Professor H. R. Procter, known affection- 
ately as “the father of leather chemistry,” led a 
pioneer school at Leeds University from 1890-1913 
and the work he initiated has been pursued and 
eveloped all over the world. Leather remains the 
best material for footwear and all the 

white races walk in leather — in normal 

times! So the old saying that there is 

nothing like leather is still true. 


No. 6 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 


issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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comparison is not with such a work as David Jones’ In Parenthesis, 
but with The Waves. Like Bernard of Virginia Woolf’s novel, 
though with far less success, Captain Smith sums up for the living 
and the dead ; sometimes he is himself, sometumes he is his com- 
panions. Such a project calls for an austere detachment, for the 
suppression of the author’s own personality, for the absence of all 
literary vulgarisms, for an informed clarity of intention. The 
qualities essential for such a task are only gained by a slow gestation 
until time has made the green theme ripe. This experiment includes 
weak, woolly and uneasy passages. It has been suggested that this 
book may be fully felt and understcod only by those who are 
soldiering in the present waz! Would, we wonder, the volunteer, 
or conscript of average intelligence, make more of the following 
quotation than an ordinary dubious civilian? “‘ The spacious vistas 
desolate,’ the sergeant-major repeated to himself ; ‘shadowed with- 
out light, calloused, homogeneous in agony. has 

On the title-page of Six Lives and a Book the author prints: 
“Every man is haunted by his own potentiality. If he destroys 
that potentiality, he is haunted by its ghost.” This indicates the 
theme of Mr. Claud Houghton’s allegory, which is presented to the 
reader by the device of a book within a book. In a small North 
Devon port ar: a group of widely differing people, four men and 
two women, who have come to know each other slightly during 
the summer of. 1941. Each of them is destined to read a novel, 
and eaclf, we are warned by the author, will find the course of 
life changed by the experience gained from The House Not Made 
With Hands. This much we learn on the first page. The novel, 
written by a man called Oldfield, was first published in 1936. It 
is described at some length, with certain extracts appended. 
Written in the first person, it details the experience of a character 
called Mavers. While living in a lodging-house he encounters six 
characters, four men and two women, whose lives fascinate him. 
After an illness he has a series of visions, in which he sees the 
other inmates of the house as they mignt have been, with their 
potentialities realised. 

We are then introduced to the six characters of Mr. Houghton’s 
own book, but somewhere the magic has drained away ; we do not 
find the second set of people so convincing as the first, of whom 
they seem but pale shades ; nor are we convinced that their problems 
could have worked out differently, if Fenella Purvis had never gone 
to Marleham’s Public Library. 

Another experiment, again by a specialist for a specialised audience, 
is Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s Golden Coney. We imagine most of the 
legion of fanciers will be delighted with her many detailed and 
painstaking observations in this fresh and gay chronicle. The 
author exerts all her powers to enhance the enchantments of that 
most fascinating and mysterious of animals—the cat. Many of her 
comments are excellent. But we could wish her devotion was, for 


this purpose, more from the head than the heart. 
JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 


Pilot’s Wife’s Tale. By Esther Terry Wright. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
Tue heart of this record is in these words, written about supper 
together in digs, when the pilot husband was let out of hospital 





for the evening: “We were not free people and we knew it well, * 


but the illusion of freedom was there, sometimes for an hour ofr 
two at a time; because for the moment we belonged to no one but 
ourselves.” The months recorded—July, 1940, to September, 1941— 
were, from the wife’s point of view, a long campaign for such 
moments. When posted to a new station, her first thought was, 
“ Will they allow him to sleep out?” In the hospitals where David 
recovered from the burns received in the Battle of Britain she fought 
and planned, usually with success, to make some sort of home even 
in a ward. There are observations of general interest, such as the 
differences between Army and Air Force wives ; there is some good 
description, as of the wife sitting up in bed while her husband 
sleeps dead-beat, keeping herself awake with cigarettes so as 10 
rouse him for his dawn patrol. But the main impression of the 
record is of this precarious plot of human happiness at the centre 
of the storm of war, yet curiously detached from it. The deliberately 
—sometimes excessively—simple language of the diary emphasises 
this sense of isolation from the complexity of totai war. Some 
readers may find it too self-centred, too set on the trivialities of 
the day’s doings; but, a life with death only half a step away, 4 
marriage which has never known a home, cannot make it easy t€ 
take long and comprehensive vicws of war or life. 
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THE 
«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 219 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first corréct 
solution of this week’s cressword to be opened. after noon on Tuesday week, 
June ist. Envelopes should be recetved noi later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “* Crossword,”” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2id. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
aid the name of the winner will be published in the following wsue.] 
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7. This side for men. 


ACROSS 












13. Canary ill? It’s merely a sub- 
1. Indispensable to those who go to ~ ordinate matter. 
the dogs. (4, 3, 6.) 14. At length it would be for all. 
8.“ To watch the  emerald-coloured 15. Minorities are mostly friars. 
water falling Thro’ many a woven 17. Harmonised. 
—— wreath divine.” (Tennyson.) 19. Record of a curve before bees 
9. The sailor obtains what is intended 21. “On the earth the broken arcs; in 
for tonight. the heaven a perfect -——.” 
10. This French place simply makes me (Browning.) 
cross. 22. Swift, unpleasant beast. 
u. My one ray turns into this. 23. It ain’t is, but it is ain't. 
12. “ She who must be obeyed.” 
14. “ Today he puts forth The tender SOLUTION TO 
leaves of hope; tomorrow ——.” CROSSWORD No. 217 
(Shakespeare.) 
> _ forward with financial aid. la wie eis al [ete ¢ 4 
18. Longs. a 
20. Brutus didn’t necessarily behave like * St B. A = (8 : ms 
this. IDuCc AL LOVINGCUP 
23. Hamlet’s father’s orchard hour. |A Ss. Be t ie sB ” 
24. Sheridan wrote her. Mituale tit mMeMrTRuTH 
25. Helen’s hair, according to Poe. RS. &- 
26. How Goliath junior referred to his = 
pa? (Ss, 4, 4.) |S Ac 
DOWN om: 
1. Treated like a coach? | 
2. Brooks. - 
3. “My heart —— and a_ drowsy ie oGeE 
numbness pains my sense.”” (Keats.) Ee 8.8 
4. Meredith's answer. So B 1 
5. One thing a heretic is not guilty of. j Bo 
6. They seem to have been great 12 
churchmen. [sip or 





SOLUTION ON JUNE 4th 
The winner of Crossword No. 217 is Mrs. F. LEwTHwaITE, The 


Village, Lawhitton, Launceston, Cornwall. 

















HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


Supplies although restric- 
ted are still available 
for essential domestic 
requirements. 
THE ESSE COOKER CO. 


Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd 
Head Office & Works * 
BONNYBRIDGE - SCOTLAND 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 
63 CONDUIT STREET, W.! & If LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 


LIVERPOOL EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
20 Canning Place 17 Greenside Place Il Dixon Street, C i 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 





DIVIDEND OF I4,, MAINTAINED 





MR. R. LANGFORD JAMES’S STATEMENT 





THE following statement by the chairman (Mr: R. Langford James) has 
been issued to the shareholders with the report and accounts to be 
submitted at the one hundred and twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of the National Bank of India, Ltd., to be held on Tuesday, May 25th: 


_ Again this year the proceedings at our annual general meeting will be 
limited to formal business. 


In September last we suffered a grievous loss by the death of our 
colleague and general manager, Mr. E. H. Lawrence, after a period of 
service with the bank exceeding 51 years. Those of the shareholders 
who were acquainted with Mr. Lawrence, either personally or by reason 
of his reputation in the business world—and they must be many—will 
realise what an asset to our business were his outstanding capability and 
his universal popularity. The Board’s appreciation of his services to the 
bank have been placed on record, of course, but I take this opportunity of 
expressing again our sorrow at the loss of our friend. To fill his place 
as general manager we appointed Mr. R. L. Hird, who has an intimate 
knowledge of the bank’s affairs and all the attributes called for by the 
office. It goes without saying that he has our best wishes. 


DIVIDEND AND ALLOCATIONS 


Owing to war-time conditions the issue of our report and of the accounts 
is again delayed, and consequently we deemed it expedient to make a 
final distribution from the profits by means of a second interim dividend, 
the rate for the year being 14 per cent., the same as on account of 1941. 
Although we have had to make materially increased provision for taxation 
the het amount of profit carried to the balance-sheet shows but little 
change from that of the previous year; actually it is slightly larger. 
Pension funds receive an allocation of £60,000 and contingency account 
£50,000, while we have placed £60,000 to premises account. 


The totals on each side of the balance-sheet show an increase of 
£8,800,000 over those of the previous year. On the liabilities side there 
is an increase by that amount under the heading of current, fixed deposit 
and other accounts. The greater proportion of this increase is in our 
deposits in India, which reflects the flow of money into the hands of the 
public there as a result of war expenditure. On the assets side, cash and 
money at call show an increase of £6,800,000, while British and Indian 
Government securities are higher by £2,100,000. Bills of exchange, which 
include Treasury bills, have increased by £3,000,000, the whole of this 
increase being in Treasury bills. Discounts and loans receivable are 
lower by £2,800,000, a reduction which has been inevitable under existing 
conditions. The ratio of the combined items of cash and Government 
securities to our current accounts, fixed deposits and other accounts is 
76 per cent. 


CONDITIONS IN INDIA 


When we met last year the Japanese threat to India was a seemingly 
imminent danger and maritime trade from that country’s Eastern seaboard 
was virtually at a standstill by reason of the activities of the Japanese 
fleet. Japan decided, however, to strike southward, rather than westward, 
with the consequence that so far as India is concerned—but excluding 
Burma, of course—the war has receded rather than encroached, and the 
same may, I think, be said for Ceylon. Bevond, therefore, the natural 
dislocations arising from war-time conditions such as local shortages of 
certain foodstuffs, the limitations imposed by Government Regulations 
and the greatly increased amount of war work, the industries of India 
and Ceylon are working normally. Without exception, I believe, these 
industries are experiencing a period of prosperity in lesser or greater 
degree, the outstanding example of the latter being the cotton mill industry 
in the West of India, which appears to be earning profits much in excess 
of normal. 


The Indian constitutional question still presents difficulties which 
hitherto have appeared insuperable. It is to be hoped that a solution, 
which should be possible, given good will on all sides, may yet be found. 


An outstanding feature of the past few months in our particular sphere 
of activity has been the founding of a considerable number of indigenous 
banks in India, some of which, judged by the amount of capital embarked 
in them, are likely to become important institutions. From the point of 
view of internal—as opposed to exchange—banking, there should be much 
scope for expansion in India, and any sound development in that direction 
is t0 be welcomed. . 

So far as East Africa is concerned the war has brought generally increased 
prosperity. Unfortunately, the partial failure of the maize crop has been 
giving cause for some anxiety, this being the staple food of the country. 
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SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE—AN HONOURABLE 
INCENTIVE 











“ THE profit motive is an honourable motive,” said Mr. Richard A. Witty, 
President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants. The proper 


determination of the Government to take the profit out of war, mainly . 


through costing and E.P.T., had inferentially led to some suspicion of 
the profit motive. Mr, Witty suggested that criticism of the profit motive 
was really criticism of monopolies, and public monopolies might be just 
as objectionable as private monopolies. 

The profit motive was not always represented by a desire for wealth, 
but might equally be “evidenced by the desire to realise ambition, to 
obtain advancement in one’s profession or to secure am increase in 
remuneration, or in other forms. It was the incentive for effort, and effort 
was the proof of a nation’s vitality. Private enterprise implied the profit 
motive, but that was no reason for maintaining that private enterprise 
should be regulated, governed, controlled, planned, supervised, concen- 
trated and restricted by S.R. and O. 

He thought there was a tendency to expect too much “ cover” against 
the ordinary risks of life after the war, and to assume that we should all 
be transported into a Utopia. Incorporated Accountants would maintain 
their reputation as the solvers of business problems, and at the same time 
they would solve the problems of their own profession. 


CO-ORDINATION IN THE ACCOUNTANCY PROFESSION 

Proposals for the co-ordination of the practice of the accountancy 
profession had been considered by the principal accountancy bodies. No 
definite announcement could yet be made. But Mr. Witty emphasised 
there would be nothing in the nature of a monopoly ; in fact, the status 
and designations of the several bodies would be maintained. Membership 
of the Society was open not only to those who could serve articles of 
clerkship, but to others of appropriate educational standards who had 
suitable experience in a practising accountant’s office and had passed 
the Society’s examinations. The responsibilities of practising Accountants 
entailed that none should be in public practice without adequate training 
and experience, and this would be more than ever necessary in the 
development of the accountancy profession in the future. 


~ WILLIAM BEARDMORE AND co., LTD. 


« 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 





Tue ordinary general meeting of William Beardmore and Company, Ltd., 
was held on May 13th at the offices of the company in Glasgow. 

Sur James Lithgow, Bt., M.C., D.L., chairman of the company, 
presided. 

The secretary (Mr. D. M. Cameron, C.A.) read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the report of the auditors was read by Mr. H. 
MacRobert, C.A. 

The chairman proposed the adoption of the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31st, 1942, and the payment of the dividend 
on the ordinary stock was recommended. These resolutions, and one 
confirming the placing of a further £100,000 to war contingencies reserve, 
were carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Sir James Lithgow, Bt., and Mr. Ralph Freeman, 
M.Inst., C.E.) were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. J. Wyllie Guild 
and Ballantine, reappointed. 

The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 











A Norfolk War Medallis: 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils the War is 
adding to the already hazardous task of 
our Life-boatmen. 

As the War at sea goes on, so does the Institution call you to 
help it in its work. 

We know you will not fail us. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The RARL OF HARROW BY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERT HW AITE, O.BL.., Secretary 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
As usually happens when markets fall into an indeterminate condi- 
tion, two schools of thought have emerged. At the moment the 
pessimists in Throgmorton Street are arguing that values are too 
high, that the Treasury has availed itself of powers akin to witch- 
craft to hoist gilt-edged to unwarranted heights and that the day 
of reckoning is at hand. On the other side of the fence, the optimists 
take the view that markets are merely running true to form in calling 
a halt to the advance at a time when ideas have to be reviewed. 
THE MARKET OUTLOOK 

According to this view, to which I subscribe, the victory in Tunisia 
has disturbed the investment outlook. Some remain resigned toa 
‘long war but others are now beginning to think in terms of a 
reasonably early victory. ,What is more important, there must be a 
very large number who are no longer able to continue on the comfort. 
able view (from an investment standpoint) that the war will continue 
indefinitely and that thinking is largely unnecessary. In_ these 
conditions, there must be hosts of investors who have temporarily 
lost their bearings. Who can be surprised, therefore, that markets 
are inactive and dull? 

My own feeling is that prices will not slide far and that weight 
of money will soon begin to tell again. Buying, when it is resumed, 
will be on highly selective lines, but will be sufficient to turn prices 
upward. A recovery in gilt-edged may well lead the way. 

1.C.1, RECORD 

Record income of Imperial Chemical Industries, Britain’s largest 
industrial enterprise, reflects further expansion. Total gross income 
rose last year from £19,956,000 to £22,182,000, and the 8 per cent. 
ordinary dividend has been comfortably maintained. I like this 
group’s finances and am convinced that the post-war as well as the 
war-time prospect is good. At the same time the ordinary £1 units, 
at 39s., to yield only a fraction over 4 per cent., look to me to be 
fairly valued. They are a sound but unexciting investment. 


A RECOVERY SHARE 

A depressed share which has good chances of capital appreciation 
is Steaua Romana (British) £1 ordinary around 6s. 3d. This com- 
pany, associated with the powerful Shell group, has an oil property 
in Rumania now in enemy hands. In addition, however, it has no 
less than £700,000 in investments in London. Deducting the small 
prior claims there is the equivalent of about 6s. 6d. a share in 
investments, quite apart from the Rumanian oil property carried 
in the books at £1,700,000. This means that a buyer at today’s 
price is merely paying the market price for the investments, getting 
the property for nothing. In pre-war days dividends of 4 per cent. 
were regularly paid and the shares ranged between ros. and 13s. 6d. 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


IN a statement circulated with the one hundred and seventh annual report 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, 








the chairman, Mr. P. R. England, indicated that total fire, accident and 


marine premiums, at £10,485,290, showed an increase of £475,943 over 
1941. Underwriting profit was £949,528, against £750,784. 

New life business, at £1,264,519, was some £67,000 less. 
miums were somewhat higher. 

Fire premiums, at £3,705,732, compared with £3,964,216 in 1941. 
Policyholders were urged in their own interests, to increase sums insured 
in line with up-to-date values. 

Accident department trading was again satisfactory, premiums, at 
£5,045,712, comparing with £4,928,422. 

Marine premiums, at £1,733,848, showed a substantial increase over 
the 1941 figure of £1,116,709. 

Net interest was £317,251 (against £323,857). 

The directors recommended a final dividend of 13s. 6d, making 275. 
per share, less tax, for 1942. 


New pre- 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
. (Incorporated by Roval Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000: Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MR. R. D. TROTTER’S REVIEW 








THE annual general court of the members of the Alliance Assurance 
Company, Limited, will be held at the offices of the company on May 26th. 

The following are extracts from the review by the chairman, Mr. Richard 
Durant Trotter, which has been circulated with the report and accounts: 

Following the precedent of last year, it is my pleasure to present to you 
the following statement on the accounts and balance-sheet, which are to 
be presented at the annual general court of the company, to be held on 
May 26th, 1943, a copy of which is sent to you herewith. 


NEw LIFE BUSINESS FIGURES 

In the life department, the net new business completed during the year 
amounted to £1,401,180, against £1,118,485 for 1941. The premiums in 
respect of the new life ‘business amounted to £65,416, of which £6,454 
were single premiums. Although the figure for the past year was thus 
larger than before, it would not be safe to assume a turn of the tide, 
because, as an outcome of the report of the Kennet Committee, we have 
agreed not to use man-power for the purpose of seeking new life business. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that the amount of new business obtained 
in the future will not reach the level of that secured in 1942. 

During the year the net purchase money received for immediate annuities 
was £28,867, as compared with £65,895 in 1941. The claims by death 
in 1942 amounted to £681,444 ; the year may be described as having been 
comparatively favourable, especially when the fact is remembered that a 
fairly considerable sum was paid away in war claims. The corresponding 
figures for the two previous years were £573,104 in 1941 and £826,027 
in 1940. 

At the close of the year the Alliance life and annuity funds amounted 
to £23,346,453, against £23,141,164 on December 31st, 1941. 


PROVIDENT LIFE FUND QUINQUENNIAI. VALUATION 

The quinquennial valuation of the Provident Life Fund was made as 
at December 31st, 1942, and after allowing, for writing off £7,877 during 
the quinquennium from the values of securities, a total disposable surplus 
of £386,853 was disclosed. This has been dealt with in accordance with 
the regulations of the fund, one-half being carried forward, and, out of 
the remaining one-half, £8,670 was allotted to the shareholders and 
£184,756 to the policy-holders. 

The amount received in premiums on sinking fund and capital redemp- 
tion account during the year was £86,137, and after provision for claims, 
commission, and expenses the fund at the end of the year amounted to 
£2,124,692. 

FIRE AND ACCIDENT 

In the fire department the net premiums, amounting to £2,261,430, 
show an increase of £132,058 over those of 1941. The claims were 
heavier than .in 1941, and, together with contributions to fire brigades, 
amounted to £740,381. 

It will be noticed that the directors have now found it possible to 
resume the policy which they were adopting prior to the outbreak of the 
war and have strengthened the additional reserve in the fire department 
by £100,000. The surplus, after making this increase in the additional 
reserve and after adjusting the reserve for unexpired risks, is £262,962, 
which has been carried to profit and loss account. 

In the accident department, the premium income has fallen by £81,282, 
which is more than accounted for by the reduction in premiums received 
on the motor account, as a result of restrictions upon the use of motor 
vehicles in this country and overseas. 

The result of the year, after adjusting the reserves for unexpired risks, 
was a surplus of £236,848, which has been carried to profit and loss 
account. 

THE MARINE SECTION 

In the marine department the net premiums were £1,674,204, which is 
an increase of £612,925 over that for 1941. In this department we con- 
tinue to enjoy the valuable advice and assistance of our friends, Messrs. 
Chubb and Son, in New York, who, particularly since the entry of 
America into the war, have been faced with many difficult problems. 

The underwriting account for 1940 has now been closed, with a balance 
of £151,408, which is £8,060 higher than tbe balance for 1939. In 
arriving at this figure, full provision has been made for balances due 
from enemy and enemy-occupied territories, and also for further claims 
arising from earlier years. {11.029 has been set aside to meet further 
claims, and, in addition, your directors have considered it advisable to 
increase the reserve fund for previous years, which has stood for some 
time at £300,000, to £350,000. The remaining surplus of the 1940 
account, viz., £90,379, has been carried to profit and loss. 


STRONG RESERVE POSITION 
If you now refer to the profit and loss account, you will see that we 
have transferred £100,000 to reserve, which will bring the reserve up to 
2,000,000. We have again transferred the sum of {£50,000 to staff 
pension fund and increased our contributions to the widows’ and orphans’ 
und to £34, 576. We have also considered it prudent to allot £30,727 to 
reduction in the value of office premises. 
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MAY 21, 1943 
COMPANY MEETING 

P. H. GALLOWAY LTD 
INCREASED SALES AND PROFIT 


THE fourteenth annual general meeting of P. H. Gallowa 
held on May 2oth at Winchester House, London, E.C., Mr. J. E. 
M.P.S. (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

It is a matter of very great regret that we have to report = death of 
Mr. J. A. Holliday, who passed away in December last. Holliday 
was a director of the company since its inception as a an Tp po Thor in 
1929, and he was untiring in his efforts to serve the company. 

Your directors are pleased to report a very successful trading year for 
1942, notwithstanding the numerous and severe restrictions placed on 
the toilet preparations side of the business.. The net trading profit for 
the year of £33,396 Is. 6d. shows an increase of more than £10,000 over 
the previous year. The increased sales of our medicinal preparations, 
which have been in great demand in all parts of the country, largely 
account for the greater net profit shown for the year 

Whilst this result is very satisfactory, we must have regard to the 
demand which will be made upon us for excess profits tax, and we have 
considered it necessary to make an appreciable reserve for taxation, and 
an amount of £12,500 has been duly allocated for this purpose. 

The balance-sheet, which shows the figures comparable with the previous 
year, indicates a very satisfactory position, and while sundry debtors are 
lower by more than £4,000, there is a further £5,000 invested in 
Government securities. 

The Board of Trade have approved a scheme of Concentration whereby 
P. H. Galloway, Ltd., have been granted nucleus status, and are now 
also responsible for the production of toilet preparations of another well- 
known firm, for which purpose we have taken over their factory and 
production staff. Our nucleus status now permits us to supply toilet 
preparations up to 50 per cent. of our standard year supplies, as against 
25 per cent. previously allowed. As we attained this status only at the 
end of 1942, it is reasonable for us to look to our trade being maintained 
during the present year. 

The directors are aware of the continued loyalty displayed by all 
members of the staff, and of the manner in which they have worked under 
very trying conditions, and your directors wish to express their appreciation 
of this contribution by the staff. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











Lid., was 
Galloway, 








¢ 
Your Braemars always look so new’ 


‘A stitch-in-time’s* 
what makes them do’ 


























* Braemar can help you 
to ‘mend and make- 
do’, for their ‘ Stitch- 
in-time’ Service has 
already repaired thou- 
sands of Braemars. If 
you have any Braemar 
garments that need 
mending, patching or 
re-shaping, just take 
\ them along to your 
nearest Braemar shop 
and the ‘Stitch-in- 
time’ Service will do 
the rest. 


All garments must be sent 
through a retailer, please! 


Innes. Henderson & Co. Lid., Hawick, Scotland 
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AND WANTED with a King on 
it Then you'll know it’s the 
band on a Kime Six, the cigar that’s 
always worth lookimg for Smoking 
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WIDOW LADY, totally incapacitated, needs assistance 
J to pay for weed | atten ndance Please help. (Case 240), 
—Appeal “S GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook Green, ws 

NIMALS IN ALGERIA AND TUNISIA Free 
A Animal Hospitals urgently need reconstruction 
Horses, mules, donkeys, camels, now chief means of civil 


transport, suffer from neglected sores and injuries. Will 
you help by sending a contribution to Her Grace the 
Duchess of Portland, President, SocIETY FOR PROTECTION 
or ANIMALS IN NortH Arrica (Established twenty years), 
Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts ? 
PLATTis KILLS COCKROACHES. sate Simple, 
> sure guaranteed, world-tamed. From Chemists, in- 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 
Crooksmoor Sheffield, 1 Tins, 1s. od., 2s. 10d., $s 
»RIAR PIP& Shortage: ASTLEYS, 1o9 JERMYN 
» STREET, LONDON, 5S.W.1, Briar Pipe Specialists, 


hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE pipes 2s. each (post 
6d FOUL pipes inure health REPAIRS a speciality. 
Teacher, school girl to support. 


ANCER SUFFERER 
() Net income 4s. 3d. Special nourishment needed. 
Please help. Jewellery gratefully received. Case $3 43.— 


NATIONAL Soctety FoR CANCER Rewier, 2(S) Cheam Court, 

Cheam, Surrey 

] )' PTON y oe -WEEK SHORTHAND 1s ‘earned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 

first lesson to S. R. Durton, 92 Great Russell St., W-C.1. 
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Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. | 
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COMFORT 

4 Dictionary definition:— 
“ To cheer revive, ease quiet- enjoyment 

freedom from annoyance a subject of 
atisfaction bn short 

CREST HOTEL, 

CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
(Ashley Courtenay recommended ) 








4 bee hardly a house in the Country that doesn’t 
hold some used X-Ray or Camera films. These 
required for national purposes and will help GUY’S HOS. 

PITAL, London Bridge, S.E.1. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W’.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard's 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 
. By POW NSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains 
ye sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chemi- 
al Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air- Raid Shelter, 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. Thousands 
nstal ed by Local Authorities.— Write, enclosing 1d. stamp 
for ILLUS i ET and prices to ELsan Co. (Dept 


254 22 ). $1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 

\ ’ATCHES x AN TED. New, Old, Disused, Out o 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cashor 

offer by return.—KAY’S (SN). 19 t opwood Avenue 


Manchester, 4. 





EDUCATIONAL 
( YRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. A Scholarship 

examination will be held on June 1st, 2nd and 3rd for 
the award of Entrance Scholarships of £100-30, an Instre- 
mental Scholarship of £50, Choral Scholarships of £50-30 
and One Peek Foundation Scholarship for the son of a 
clergyman in Winchester, Salisbury, Portsmouth or Guild- 
ford Diocese.—Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers 






















































ke VERY HOME GARDENER NEEDS CLOCHES.— | Vale of Bardsley are also availab'e.—Particulars from THE BURSAR 
4 They protect crops, reduce seed expense, quickly pay ' Lancashire | OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for themselves, last a lifetime, double your food supply PL | for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ,, 
without more space, ensure fresh Vegetables the year round. = B.Com. LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees.— 
Order to-day.—CHuase Ltp., Vept. E.G., Chertsey Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept Bg3, 
' ERMAN Postal Course—Advanced only. bor particu- WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
I lars, write to ating AIT 122 by ney ' a I. _ —— — ——_—__—_—_-— ( XFORD GRADUATE offers correspondence coaching . 
‘ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you : . —English to U pair any | Entrance Latin and History 
T eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- \ ONOMARK. (€ oe i a Letters to School Certificate. —Box A ¥ " 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will — save | 4 redirected. $3. p.a.— C 23 — 
shipping. Ask your Baker or write BERMALINE. Fairley »yEFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
Street, Glasgow. S W.1 R ecietien Lin teh med te EXHIBITIONS kne 
I’S A SHORT TAIL that won't make a collar and cuffs. of 160 INNS and HOTELS UGUSTUS JOHN, O.M., R.A. the 
Let us repair your frayed or torn shirts. Full details Propre’s REFRESHMENT Housr Association, Lip ye Exhibition of 60 Drawings ; also stil 
= RE = s Lrp., Sarda House, 183 189 Queensway, St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. Recent paintings by GILBERT SPENCER St 
London, W.2 5 ; : Yontax C , Leicester GALLERIES, L S s. Ss 
).A.F. urgently requires Leica and Contax Cameras. We JALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. has 
| I TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex “_: ts. 3d., carbon b quscamtes to pass them om. Too prices given. Other pal TINGS BY WALTER H. NESSLER. : 
4 copy 34. 1,000 words. —Muss N. McFarane (C), Cameras. Enlargers, Cinecams, Projectors, Microscopes, LeGer GALLERIES, 13 Old Bond Street, W.1. his 
Ihe Study. 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex Prism Binoculars, Drawing Instruments wanted.—W ALL ACB — —- pre 
; : nate HEATON Lrp., 127 New Bond St. (May. 7511), 47 Berkeley APPOINTMENT : 
VEW “PEACE AIMS PAMPHLETS” St., 166 Victoria St., or “ City Sale’’ City Branches. anaes voarren Caneee , in 
YHORT-STORY WRITING. Send 4d. in stamps for | ,J “CROW YOUTH CENTRE. Warden (man) required opi 
T HE F L T L RE OF G ERM. ANY \ booklet describing world-famous postal course — sa © sefves youth of Doth sexes 13-21. Separate 
, REGENT INSTITUTE, (Dept. 8$Q), Palace Gate, W.8 building for younger members. Woman warden employed. to 
N. BRAILSFORD, P- GORDON WALKER, | \pargE-TIME WRITING —If an iene Opportunity for ex-serviceman to enter social service. 
, | S! ARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in | Commencing salary £250 and war bonus. Further particu- the 
~ : H. G. WOOD and others. \ rt y 5. I¢ ot apes he ion cg eo POE : RY lars from Director, Tyneside Council of Social Service, 17 
‘ s RADIO "LA study at y correspondence Ellison Place, Newcastle, to wh applicatio he ne\ 
Tenpence post free. | in pare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF | conn ty Mey 290 castle, to whom applications should be 
r - . | Jou RN \LISM—the only school under the direct patron- | as 
T¢ WwW ARDS A W ORLD ORDER age of the leading new spepes propriciors. P Free tg and fro 
, < : : > | book, “Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept.., 
mes ye Ee age o> te — —- \- | Ls.f. 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 BRAIN PO WER anc 
Pro A. : GOODHART, P. H. SPAAK, ’ | | TO-DAY there is « spirit of offensive in “ QUPER-P 1MANISM” is the ters used ina is | 
Dre. N. GANGULEE and others R.(¢ . e the air—offensive against all those things J national daily paper when describing the new 
Is. lid. post fre which cause misery and unhappiness in this world. And revolutionary method of mind and » mem training ma 
one of the greatest of these is Cancer. Before another year W. J. Ennez the founder of Pelmanism. 
Full list availab has gone many people in this country will have fallen victim Assures full benefits in half the time a fraction the 
> a > to that terrible disease. Please help us to continue our work 6t tha foveeir Cand. Tustunins bos Shi. tc sre 
NATIONAL PEACE cou NCIL (ref. S), of treatment and research by sending a gift to Secretary, as a ‘Pamphlet We. Kuaee r, 57 nome are 
144, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, | ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (free), Fulham Road, S _ London, W.C.1. to | 
London, S.W.3 in 
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